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to one, add on the other. 
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whole year. 


riched and strengthened. 


$1.00, payable in advance. 
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An Everyday Creed 


BELIEVE in human kindness. 

I believe in the hearty handshake, in hos- 
pitality, comradeship, friendship, love. 

I believe in fun and laughter, both as a 
tonic for the blues, and as an outlet for 
high spirits. 

I believe in the beauty of flowers, sun- 
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Just Among Ourselves 


to The Herald of Gospel Liberty and Journal of Chris- 

tian Education. These two enjoy the distinction of being 
our oldest and newest publications and are worthy of a place 
in every home of the Christian Church. 

You will find both helpful to you in your Christian life 
throughout the coming year if they are read as they should be. 
Let’s make this the biggest and best year for the Christian 
Church in all its history. We can do it, God helping, if every 
one will do his or her part. If you are already a subscriber 
If you are a subscriber to both, see 
one or more members of your church or community and secure 
their subscriptions and forward them to us. 
appreciate this co-operation on your part and the new sub- 
scriber will be greatly benefited and delighted throughout the 


S TART the new year right by sending us your subscription 


Start the year right with an activity for God and human-_ 
ity you have never before experienced. You will grow spirit- 
ually by so doing and your Christian life will be greatly en- 


The subscription price of The Herald of Gospel Liberty is 
$2.00, while that of The Journal of Christian Education is 
We are offering the two in combi- 
nation for $2.75 net, the year. 
either or both, write us; they are free. 

Address The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, 
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We will greatly 


If you need sample copies of 


A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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sets, and mountains; in the music of birds 
and brooks. 


I believe that work is the best panacea 
for most ills, especially those of the mind, 
and that fresh air, exercise, and sleep are 
the best medicines for the body. 


I' believe that there is a bright side to 
everything, and that we would be more 
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aware of the good about us, were our hearts 
more responsive to its touch. 

I believe that an ounce of frankness and 
explanation is worth a pound of repentance 
and forgiveness, and will often prevent 
heartache and bitter misunderstanding.— 
Anonymous. 

o 


“The man who sees the job through is in 
a fair way to get another one. The re- 
ward God gives to a man for faithful serv- 
ice is a larger opportunity for service.” 


oO 


“No theology is worth having which vio- 
lates the gentleness of Christ. In the hot 
heat of controversy the soul sometimes parts 
company with the spirit of Christ.” 


Deaths 


Jennette Gregg White, daughter of I. K. and Eliza- 
beth White, was born on Mt. Pisgah, Union County, 
Iowa, February 5, 1862, where she lived until her 
marriage, April 20, 1882, to George Day. About two 
years later they moved to Grand River, Decatur Coun- 
ty, Iowa, where they remained thirteen years, then 
moved to the farm five miles northeast of Afton, 
where they resided at the time of her death. There 
are left to mourn their loss, the husband and five 
children, two children having preceded the:r mother 
to the better land. She also leaves seven grandchil- 
dren, one sister, four brcethers, and many other rela- 
tives and a host of friends. In early girlhood she 
united with the M. E. Church. In 1904 she and her 
husband transferred their membership to the Pleasant 
Ridge Christian Church, where she remained a faith- 
ful Christian until her death, December 17, 1924, 
aged sixty-two years. She was a faithful wife, a 
loving mother, and a true friend. She seemed never 
happier than when helping others, and to the last 
her thoughts were for the comfort of those around 
her. 

Funeral services were held Friday afternoon at 
Pleasant Ridge Church, conducted by Rev. Vernon 
Winter, of Albany, Mo. Interment was made in 
Greenlawn Cemetery. 














Mary J. Crumbaugh Hanna was born in Coshocton 
County, Ohio, July 12, 1847, and departed this life 
at her home near Noble, Illinois, December 24, 1924, 
aged seventy-seven years. She came to Illinois with 
her parents when five years old. September 30, 1866, 
she was united in marriage to William J. DeVore, 
shortly after his return home from the Civil War. 
To this union six children were born, four boys and 
two girls, three having preceded their father to the 
great beyond, he having passed away March 4, 1876. 
She was again united in marriage to Joshua Hanna, 
October 13, 1878. To this unicn four children were 
born, two boys and two girls, of which one of the 
boys, Willie, preceded his father in death, he having 
died April 21, 1907. Sister Hanna confessed her 
faith in Christ when a girl of twelve years and be- 
came a member of the Christian Church and re- 
mained a member of that church until the year 1877, 
when she became connected with the Baptist Church 
at Noble, Illinois, and remained a faithful member 
of that church until it became disorganized. In 1901 
she placed her membership w:th the Glenwood Chris- 
tian Church and has ever been a faithful and earnest 
worker for the cause of Christ. Mary J. Hanna has 
been a subscriber to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
the past twenty-two years and always iooked forward 
ta its coming. 

Funeral services were held at her home Friday af- 
ternoon at two-thirty, conducted by Rev. J. M. Brad- 
bury assisted by Rev. J. M. Shaw. Interment at 
Hanna Cemetery. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Cc. P. Garman, 477 Naka Shibuya, Tokyo, Japan. 
James L. Foster, Elon College, N. © 
Horace G. Halse, Box 192, Wakarusa, Ind. 
J. N. Dales, Lakemont, N. Y. 
A. B. Kendall, 310 N. Plum St., Springfield, Ohio. 
C. O. Spriggs, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
John N. Ross, 1102 W. 15th St., Muncie, Ind. 
Alonzo A. Thomas, Charity, Mo. 
Alva B. Houseman, R. R. 2, Casstown, Ohio. 
H. D. Cole, 722 Cottonwood, Emporia, Kansas. 
lL. C. Winn, 907 S. Lafontain, Kokomo, Indiana. 
W. GC, Stout, Buckland, Ohio. 

O. Roemer, Finesville, N. J. 
W. D. Harward, Windsor. Va. 
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yout A Layman’s Viewpoint 

E laymen are not greatly interested in the technicalities of theological discussion. We 
W are interested in the mystery and the mastery of life. That is what religion means 

to us. We are neither pure scientists nor pure mystics. There is something of both 
in us. When we go to church we want light on the mystery of life and leadership in the 
mastery of life. And, frankly, we are getting little light and less leadership from the present 
theological warfare that is turning so many of our churches into debating clubs. We want 
our religious leaders to study theology, but we want them to use the results of their study to 
give them a point of view from which to talk to us about the problems of life. We do not 
want a carpenter to give us his tools; we want him to use his tools to build us a house in 
which we can live, in which we can find protection, comfort, and refreshment that will fit 
us for our tasks. We shall starve if we are fed upon either metaphysics or negations. We 
are not interested in the root of theology, but in the fruits of theology. We are asking for 
the bread of life, but in the heat of this controversy we often get only the stone of logic. 
The average layman is pretty clear about the apparent competition between the notion of 
Christianity as a personal religion and the notion of Christianity as a social religion. He 
does not want Protestantism to be either exclusively; he wants it to be both. He dislikes to 
hear the terms “spiritual gospel” and “social gospel” used separately, as if Christianity were 
departmentalized, as if a man could say at one moment, “I will now be a spiritual being and 
exercise my soul,” and the next moment say, “I will now be a socially minded citizen and work 
for the common good.” Such a conception belies the essential unity of life; it is a travesty 
upon the coherent purpose of the religion of Jesus. I think the average intelligent layman 
feels that Protestantism owes it to civilization to effect a reconciliation of the party of “per- 
sonal religion” and the party of “social religion.” Unless we can socialize our religious pro- 
gram and spiritualize our social program, the influence of the Church will decline in our 
national life, and our social development will degenerate into a selfish and purely material- 
istic struggle for class interests. The world does not need a church that is either a retreat 
for mystics alone or a reform club for radicals alone, but is waiting for a religious leader- 
ship that can talk economics so that men will feel in the presence of God. The central mes- 
sage of Christianity is not to be found in any social, economic, or political platform, but Prot- 
estantism is doomed if it keeps discreetly silent or indulges in merely amiable generalities 
about the moral issues of politics and industry, of war and peace. Protestantism dare not 
become either a religion of deliverance for the sick-minded or a religion of development for the 
healthy-minded. It must be both, for there are both kinds of folk at the church doors. It 
is difficult to avoid letting the emphasis lie too much in one or the other directions.—Glenn 
Frank, Editor of the Century Magazine. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Every member of the Christian Church 
should read our first editorial this week— 
and then should prayerfully reread it and 
study its every significance. Like many of 
the other denominations, our church is fac- 
ing a grave situation that calls for the most 
immediate and heartfelt response from our 
people everywhere—both individuals and 
churches. There is no way by which the 
present approaching crisis can be evaded— 
save only by the way of earnest prayer and 
outpouring giving. Each one of us should 
let every statement of that editorial burn 
into our very souls until it drives us to do 
our own part in such an emergency. 


Franklin, Ohio, Rev. E. H. Rainey pas- 
tor, is in the midst of a series of meetings 
in which Rev. J. F. Morgan, of Winchester, 
Virginia, is assisting. 

Rev. and Mrs. Mark Turner are cosily 
situated in the pretty little parsonage of 
our church at Kittery Point, Maine. The 
work at this place is moving forward quite 
encouragingly. 

The Grays Harbor County Christian En- 
deavor Rally, which was held with our 
church at Montesano, Washington, the first 
week in December, proved to be a very suc- 
cessful occasion. Rev. D. C. Loucks is the 
pastor. 

The Chester Center Christian Church, 
Eastern Indiana Conference, Rev. E. D. 
Oren pastor, recently closed a four weeks’ 
revival meeting in which there were eleven 
conversions, and fifteen new members re- 
ceived into the church. 

North Church, of Eastport, Maine, re- 
cently held its annual fair during which it 
cleared two hundred and fifty dollars, thus 
enabling it to cancel all of its debts. Brother 
Joseph Lambert, the pastor, is suffering 
from a fractured rib sustained in a recent 
fall. 

The sixty dollars given at the Christmas 
service at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, was divided 
equally between the orphanages at Elon and 
Carversville, and did not all go to the Elon 
Orphanage as stated in The Herald of Jan- 
uary 1. The mistake was in the letter sent 
us for publication. 

Hickory Grove, Northwestern Indiana 
Conference, recently held a series of meet- 
ings in which the pastor, Rev. Lester Proc- 
tor, was assisted by Brother Ernest D. Gil- 
bert, one of his professors in the work which 
he is carrying at Defiance in connection with 
his pastoral service. 

The Damascus Christian Church, Rev. A. 
R. Garland pastor, recently closed a suc- 
cessful meeting in which the pastor was as- 
sisted by Rev. A. W. Sparks, Field Secre- 
tary of the Rays Hill and Southern Penn- 
sylvania Conference. Eighteen were added 
to the church membership as a result of this 
meeting. 

Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. Flory 
pastor, is planning its first anniversary 


service on February 1, at which it expects 
Dr. F. G. Coffin and Dr. J. F. Burnett to be 
the speakers. This will be its opening serv- 
ice in the two weeks’ soul-winning campaign 
in which all of Dayton’s churches are par- 
ticipating at that time. 

Woodington, Ohio, Rev. A. B. Thornburg 
pastor, held a reception the other evening 
for the seventy-three new members which 
have already been received from the recent 
series of meetings of which The Herald spoke 
a couple of weeks ago, and in which Rev. 
Hiley Baker was the evangelist. There was 
a fine attendance, and plans are made to still 
greatly increase the membership by Easter. 


Twelve Mile, Northwestern Indiana Con- 
ference, is to have a series of evangelistic 
meetings beginning February 1, in which its 
pastor, Rev. Alfred A. Fletcher, who has 
had charge of this church for some time, will 
do the preaching. The circular advertising 
the meeting announces him as a “converted 
agnostic lawyer” of Tipton, Indiana, and 
his list of subjects promises strong sermons. 

In the recent death of Brother L. F. Fon- 
ville, of Burlington, North Carolina, the 
Christian Church lost one of its finest lay- 
men, and Elon College especially suffered 
the loss of one of its best friends and sup- 
porters. President W. A. Harper speaks 
words of highest appreciation of the life and 
service of this brother and the spirit which 
emanated from him in the work of the King- 
dom. 

The Sunday-school and Christian Endeav- 
or Handbook of the Southern Christian Con- 
vention, edited by Miss Pattie Coghill, gives 
a half hundred pages of statistics and other 
valuable information with reference to the 
work of these two organizations in our 
church throughout the South. It certainly 
shows much enterprise and efficiency on the 
part of the Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor workers in that section. 


Just as we are ready for the press this 
week comes the word from Brother J. N. 
Dales of the death of Rev. John Bowdish 
Gove, for many years one of the most prom- 
inent officials and workers of the New York 
Eastern Conference and widely known 
throughout the denomination. He was a 
man of unusual sterling Christian qualities 
and our work in that section will deeply feel 
his loss. In an early issue we shall hope to 
give further information about his death 
and a fuller appreciation of his life and 
service. 

Greenville, Miami Ohio Conference, Rev. 
J. E. Etter pastor, had a great Christmas 
service that was a Christmas service indeed. 
In the morning thirteen were received into 
the membership of the church and in the 
evening a White Gift Christmas offering 
amounted to a thousand dollars which will 
go toward a new church building fund. 
Greenville has a wonderful field and wonder- 
ful possibilities, and a constituency abun- 
dantly able to fill these possibilities to the 
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uttermost. And this they seem determined 
to do, judging from the earnestness with 
which they are tackling the new building 
project, one of the first afid greatest needs 
to the larger growth and work of this 
church. 


From The Christian Sun we learn that Dr. 
J. W. Wellons, the Grand Old Man of our 
Southern Christian Convention, passed a 
happy ninety-ninth anniversary on January 
1. Recently he had been quite ill, but is 
better and his host of friends throughout the 
church will be praying that he may at least 
round out the century mark, and that the 
coming twelve months will be filled with the 
richest and sweetest of God’s blessings. 


“The Church With the Electric Lighted 
Cross” is the attractive name which the 
Webster Community Christian Church at 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, is winning for 
itself. Last week and this our Field News 
tells something of the work of Pastor Mil- 
ton W. Sutcliffe and his people for the com- 
munity, and we have had the privilege of 
seeing some of the posters calling attention 
to the great electric cross that guides the 
people to this church for worship. 


Parma and Greece, New York Western: 
Conference, Rev. Edward M. Conway pas- 
tor, held a series of meetings recently in 
which the personal message of the pastor 
was presented with such unanswerable rea- 
sonableness as to carry agreement and con- 
viction. The folder advertising the meet- 
ing presented a very full program, some 
different department or group of the church 
having charge of each evening service. This: 
enabled a large number to participate and 
must have added great interest. 

Our Dr. W. W. Staley, one of our most 
noted ministers and a trustee of The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association, has just had an 
honor thrust upon him by being appointed 
as the Judge of Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court at Suffolk, Virginia, taking 
up his duties January 1. Brother Staley is 
eminently fitted for this position, as we are 
sure that he will be peculiarly tactful in 
bringing about adjustments in homes where 
there is unpleasantness and at the same 
time very jealous of the welfare of the chil- 
dren who shall come under his care. 

The Herald would remind our pastors and 
churches again of the Convention Offering 
which should be taken this month in every 
church, and to which individuals should 
give with generous liberality. The budget 
which is to be covered by this offering has: 
been so greatly increased during the past 
few years by the expanded activities of the 
Convention, that it is imperative that the 
membership of our churches learn to give 
towards it accordingly. It is not sufficient 
simply to take a little basket offering as 
used to be done, but an actual effort should 
be put forth to educate our people in the 
work of the Convention and the absolute 
necessity for its generous support. The sit- 
uation is particularly urgent this year, and 
this fact. ought to be sufficient to cause ev- 
ery pastor to lay special stress upon the 
offering. 
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Shall It Be Retreat? 


HE Foreign Mission Board will undoubtedly hold a 
T special meeting in connection with the Washington 
Foreign Missions Convention the last of this 
month. Unless this Department receives mighty close to 
ten thousand dollars between now and that time the board 
will have to face squarely the task of reducing the 
appropriations for this year which were made at the 
October meeting. This will mean that plans already laid 
by our missionaries on the strength of our promise to give 
them a certain amount during 1925 will have to be 
dropped. It means that we will not only have to give up 
all thought of undertaking any new or advance work 
this year, but that we shall be compelled to cut down 
on even the regular work we are now doing. 

We repeat what we have said time and again before, 
that we are not simply trying to frighten our people. We 
are putting this matter before you frankly and sincerely. 
It shall never be said of this administration that we have 
kept back the truth which our people need to know about 
our work. We are making bare the situation of this im- 
portant phase of our service as a church. Several years 
ago we acted in good faith in adding five or six badly 
needed workers to our force. We believed that our people 
would rally to this new challenge and raise the necessary 
additional funds. In fact every time we announced that 
another young man or young woman had made applica- 
tion and qualified for overseas service we were told by 
many of our strong leaders, both pastors and laity, that 
we must not disgrace ourselves by failing, because of 
finances, to send out these new recruits. On more than 
one occasion we were warned in strong terms that our 
church would not stand for it if this department turned 
down any qualified young person who volunteered for 
foreign service. We were often told that our church 
would respond to the challenge of these outgoing workers 
and that the money would be raised to support them. 

By sending them out we did what we believed our 
church sincerely desired us to do. Now our church must 
raise the needed funds or repudiate her own position. 
And large funds must come in within two or three weeks 
or actual cutting of the work for this year will have to be 
faced. We are up against a practical situation that can- 
not be changed by just words. 


Do not think that our church is alone in such a situa- 
tion as this. Other foreign mission boards are facing 
similar crises. Other boards, like our own, have been led 
to believe that their constituencies had really caught a 
new vision of world service, and were ready to back up 
the larger efforts so terribly needed right now if the 
world is ever to be won to Christ. These boards have 
found, as we have, that after all a good many Christian 
people have not fully realized that real advance steps 
were being undertaken on the strength of the new in- 
terest the Church seemed to be taking. The other de- 
nominational periodicals are now carrying the appeals 
of these boards in order to save the work they have be- 
gun in such good faith. In more than one instance de- 
nominations have launched great emergency campaigns 
to avert the impending crisis. They have come to realize 
that quick and effective action is imperative and the 
whole Church has gotten behind the task. Several de- 
nominations have thus been able to secure the necessary 
funds and save the situation. Others are in the midst of 
such an effort now. 

But these other denominations are fighting their own 
battles. We cannot expect them to fight ours. Neither 
do we want them to do so. We will—we must—handle 
this situation ourselves and do it in a way that will honor 
the position we hold in the Christian world. The only 
possible chance to avoid dire consequences in the very 
near future in our foreign work is for individuals to re- 
spond at once with checks large or small to meet the sit- 
uation. And this should be done with the deliberate 
thought that what each one gives to meet this need must 
not reduce his giving in the March offering for foreign 
missions. The facts are frankly before you. 


W. P. MINTON, Foreign Mission Secretary. 


Convention and Conventions 


HE General Convention is the highest body of the 
T Christian Church, has its own rights and powers; 
but it has its limitations in fact, if not in form. It 

deals, or should deal, with the largest questions that be- 
long to the church, as foreign missions, publications, 
legislation, church polity and 








Even if we could we dare 
not go on borrowing money 
to keep the work going. We 
do not have the funds to 
finance the fields this month. 
And this is but the beginning 


HE Editor is now on a two months’ leave of absence from 

his work in order that he may take some rest and medical 
treatment that have become imperative. 
profit by his absence in that others will write these editorials. 
We are sorry, however, that the “Trend of Events” will have 
to be discontinued during that time.—The Editor. 


policy, and _ interdenomina- 
tional relations. These gen- 
eral questions require mature 
deliberation, wise determina- 
tion, and judicious adminis- 
tration. The members of the 
General Convention should 


Our readers will 





of the year. 
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be chosen from the wisest and best members of the re- 
gional conventions. The President and Secretary of the 
General Convention should give full time to the work and 
be paid adequate salaries. These officers should be com- 
petent and charged with the task of aiding regional con- 
ventions in the formation and execution of wise plans for 
regional activities. The relation between the General 
Convention and regional conventions should be char- 
acterized by Christian mutuality. Co-operation and not 
domination should keep convention relations helpful to 
both. 

Regional conventions have charge of affairs within 
regional boundaries, as colleges, orphanages, church 
papers, boundaries for conferences, home and foreign 
missions, finances, relation to one another, and the Gen- 
eral Convention. They should be regular and systematic 
contributors to the general enterprises of the denomina- 
tion through the General Convention. The regional con- 
ventions should endeavor to develop in the conferences 
composing them a church loyalty and wise methods of 
business through agencies that will cultivate mutual con- 
fidence between the convention and the conferences under 
its jurisdiction. The actions of the convention should 
have the hearty co-operation of the conferences. The 
conferences should support, financially, the enterprises of 
the regional convention to which they belong. 


Conferences have charge of the local matters within 
their bounds such as home missions, Sunday-schools, the 
training and making of ministers, finances, co-operation 
with regional conventions to which they belong; the culti- 
vation of loyalty to denominational literature and confer- 
ence enterprises. Here is a wide field for conference ac- 
tivities, and all support given to higher bodies should 
come through the regional convention. The General Con- 
vention should have no power to make demands upon con- 
ferences for the support of general enterprises, except 
through regional conventions. The proper relation be- 
tween conventions and conferences should be strictly ob- 
served, and such fixed relations once established, harmony 
and co-operation would be easily maintained. 


Local churches deal with evangelistic efforts, the in- 
crease of membership, benevolences, and Christian work, 
the employment of pastors, the organization and conduct 
of Sunday-schools, church attendance, auxiliary societies, 
local expenses, offerings for general enterprises which 
grow out of local activities. The local church is the 
source of all power and all support. The wise develop- 
ment of local churches means the growth and larger serv- 
ice of the denomination. The local churches need efficient 
pastors as much as higher bodies need efficient officers, 
and the local church has the opportunity to develop 
preachers and pastors by attendance, financial support, 
and co-operation. Back of all great church enterprises is 
a loyal and faithful membership. True organization 
recognizes the laymen as the army of the Lord fighting 
the “good fight of faith.” 

There are four steps in this ladder of organized Chris- 
tian service: 

The local church elects its own officers, pastor, dele- 
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gates to conference, determines its own methods of 
finance and other local activities. 

The conference elects its own officers and delegates to 
the regional convention to which it belongs, puts in order 
its conference work, determines its own methods of rais- 
ing funds to meet regional convention calls for money, 
and lays plans for conference work for the year. 

The regional convention elects its own officers and 
delegates to the General Convention, outlines its plans for 
the development and control of the enterprises under its 
care, fosters the spirit of progress by such actions as the 
permanent plans or exigencies may require. It looks both 
ways, to the conferences and the General Convention, and 
strives to function as a loyal intermediate body working 
for the Lord. 

The General Convention elects its own officers and 
such boards as are necessary to carry on its work, dele- 
gates to interdenominational bodies, missionaries to for- 
eign lands; and determines such interdenominational re- 
lations as appear to further Kingdom interests among the 
people of God. General Board activities are subject to 
revision and ratification by the General Convention, ex- 
cept in emergencies. W. W. STALEY. 


“It’s My Opinion” 

OW often we hear the above expression, without 
H any due regard for what it implies. An opinion 
on any given question presupposes a background 
of intelligent investigation, a thorough inquiry into all 
the data and facts that are related to the subject in hand. 
To be able to express an opinion on any subject implies a 
most critical examination of all the available facts related 
to it, and a most careful study of every phase of the 
matter in hand. The attorney renders an opinion on a 
given point of law only when he has thoroughly studied 
the case. The physician expresses an opinion only after 
the most exacting examination and diagnosis. The edu- 
cator always suspends judgment and withholds his 
opinion until he has had time and opportunity for study, 
reflection, and investigation. But in far too many in- 
stances the religious enthusiast “jumps at conclusions” 
and expresses his opinion before he has given the matter 
any study whatever, or a single intelligent thought. Much 
of the criticism of scientists, scholars, universities, and 
seminaries is of this type, usually coming from persons 
entirely incompetent and, to say the least, not qualified 

to speak on the subject at all. 

Much of the Christ-shaming controversies of today 
might be avoided if only those entitled to a hearing and 
competent and qualified to speak were given the floor, and 
those entirely unfitted for the task were to withhold their 
immature judgments until they were prepared to speak 
with authority and competent to render an intelligent 
opinion. “No one has even the right to an opinion on a 
subject in which he is not informed.” An intelligent 
opinion that carries weight and conviction is always 
grounded in a well organized system of fact and relation- 
ships, maturely considered, and conscientiously weighed 
and verified. 

One of the tragic facts that we must face in human 
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society is that a great part of our beliefs and opinions, 
which we fondly imagine are securely grounded and in- 
telligently conceived, are entirely “non-rational” and 
have been handed down to us as the code of the special 
class to which we belong. If we examine “The Mental 
Furniture” of the average man, we shall find it made up 
of a number of judgments and opinions, precise and 
exact, the bulk of which is purely second-hand and en- 
tirely without rational basis and foundation. 

Certainly one should be able to give some good reason 
for his or her opinion, other than that some authority 
had supported the judgment. ‘These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone” applies here as 
well as to the specific case in the record. The best that 
has been written on the subject should be studied, that 
is assumed. But we dare not base our judgments on the 
word of one or two favorite writers, whose opinion fits 
our own conception of things, even though these writers 
be considered authoritative. Conclusions and judgments 
must grow out of the most exacting study and painstak- 
ing examination of all the facts of experience if they are 
to have weight and force with those whom we would con- 
vince. Even “authority” must harmonize with experi- 
ence if it is to serve as a working basis for our faith. 
Even “authority” must be tried in the court of last appeal, 
the experience of the human soul, if it is to be authority 
for us. “Study to show thyself approved unto God” will 
save us a multitude of errors and give our conclusions 
weight and authority. E. A. WATKINS. 


Manana 


UR merchants who are seeking to develop trade 
O with South American ports are facing what seems 
to them a peculiar situation in the placing and 
collection of their accounts. Here they are accustomed 
to take orders on two months’ credit, or four or six, with 
certain discounts for cash; but when their agents in Rio 
de Janeiro or Buenos Aires offer the like rates they are 
met with appeal for delay. These descendants of the 
Portuguese or the Spaniards are averse to our Yankee 
precipitation. Their way is to linger and postpone. To 
talk business right away after introductions seems 
to them an indelicacy or even a banality. They prefer to 
cultivate better acquaintance, to exchange courtesies, to 
smoke interminable cigarettes or cigars, and let every- 
thing that is serious await other opportunity. One of the 
first words which the stranger south of the Isthmus ac- 
quires is “Manana,” “tomorrow ;” but which really means 
‘not now,” “some other time or other.” 

This ‘“Manana” is an’ index to the South American 
character, which has an inherent shrinking from, and an 
aversion to, the immediate decision or activity. They may 
not employ that convenient “Manana” of the Latin 
American as their excuse, for they have their own handy 
equivalent in their expressive query, “What’s the great 
hurry?” And so they linger, and dawdle, and postpone, 
and frequently forget. 

And in that tendency, which is far too common, lies 
the explanation of much of the present day weakness in 
religious expression and enterprise. At this moment 
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there is a great host of prospective Christians standing 
outside of the actual religious profession, whose minds 
are made up to become real Christians next week, or 
next year, or sometime; but whose service to Christ and 
his Kingdom for all that period, be it long or short, is a 
great big zero. 

There is that report of the church clerk to the confer- 
ence, or of the conference secretary to the Secretary of 
the General Convention, that has been lying around for a 
week or a month, and is likely to get into the kitchen 
range if it is neglected much longer. Why not fill it out 
at once and consign it to the mails for speedy delivery? 

Then, too, there is that subscription to the church, 
made last year, and which has been left dragging along 
till now, a blank on the treasurer’s book. If it hangs fire 
much longer it is likely to remain as another great big 
zero. Better would it have been in every way to have 
been paid under the weekly plan and kept up to date, 
while the subscriber could have the comfort of a clear 
conscience. 

Then, further, there is that letter to father or mother, 
which ought to have been written last week, and which 
the parent has been watching for with every mail de- 
livery, watching for it so eagerly and hungrily. Why not 
take a few minutes today and spare those loved ones 
so much needless care and anxiety? 

And it is the same with other burdens and responsi- 
bilities. Let them be undertaken and discharged prompt- 
ly and cleared out of the way. One can hardly imagine 
what new life would be seen in all our religious activities 
were this course to be pursued by even a minor fraction 
of those who are practicing the “tomorrow” plan, and 
who have improved by adopting the Scriptural plan of 
“Behold, now is the accepted time!” 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 


Why Not Just “The Church?” 


UPPOSE I should build a church in some town or 
S city, and should place over the door the simple words, 

“The Church.” Could I place any prefix or affix to 
the name which would make it mean more? Should it 
mean more? 

But some one would say, “What Church?” 

If I were first in the city, I might place there these 
words: “First Church of Camden.” Is that not enough? 
We place on our Bibles the words, “Holy Bible.” We 
would be surprised if asked, “What Bible?” There is but 
one Book. There should be but one Church; and any body 
of worshipers in any place should be and is the Church. 
Why use distinguishing names on our churches? If we 
are worshiping the God of the Bible in the Bible way, we 
are the Church—definitely The Church. 

Some one will say, “That would create confusion.” 
Not among the people who worship there—so let others 
unravel the confusion to suit themselves. 

Would it not be taking our place where the Bible gives 
us warrant in doing, and would it not ultimately mean 
something towards the union of churches, and eventually 
the closer union of all the children of God? 

E. E. BENNETT. 








NY pastor can easily imagine the joy I 
A experienced when, after a strenuous 

building campaign, my official board 
informed me that, in recognition of faithful 
services rendered, by a unanimous and en- 
thusiastic vote they had voluntarily ex- 
tended to myself and wife the privilege of 
a two-weeks’ trip to Bermuda Islands with 
all expenses paid. To say that it made me 
happy is to put it mildly. The prospect of 
the delightful rest that the trip would af- 
ford gave me a keen anticipation cf the 
pleasures in store; but, more than that, the 
thoughtfulness and love of a devoted people 
as expressed in the courtesy brought a joy 
to my heart that words cannot express. 
Such expressions cf appreciation from a 
church drive a pastor closer to God, and 
bind the hearts of his people even closer to 
his own. When a church considers its pas- 
tor in such a magnanimous manner, it 
makes him thank God for the privilege of 
rendering whatever service to the church he 
may have rendered, and makes him eager 
to render even a larger service to the church 
in the future. 

The official board was not only kind 
enough to extend myself and wife the cour- 
tesy of the trip, but, solicitous of our un- 
broken pleasure, gave us strict instructions 
to forget for the two weeks that there was 
a People’s Christian Church in Dover, and 
not to write post cards or letters back to 
the members. 

It was most fortunate for us that my 
father and mother, and Mrs. Helfenstein’s 
mother were visiting us at the time, en- 
abling us to leave home without any anxiety 
about the welfare of the children. So, when 
the date came for sailing, with hearts free 
and cares behind, we bade farewell to Dover 
and our loved ones there, and started on 
our journey. A brief stay in New York 
City before taking the boat brought back 
pleasant memories of just eleven years be- 
fore, when we took the boat at New York 
to sail to Glasgow. Then we were going 
away for study and work. This time we 
were going for rest and recuperation. 

Many of the passengers to sail on the 
same ship with us had gathered at the pier 
when we arrived. We sailed on the steam- 
ship St. George. This splendid vessel pro- 
vided every demand for comfort, pleasure, 
and entertainment. The ship was luxurious- 
ly provided with social rooms fitted with 
broad scfas and easy chairs, tables for 
writing, and a splendid library for the 
service of the passengers. The dining room 
was furnished in a most inviting manner, 
and the meals and service could not be sur- 
passed. 

We had booked passage on the S. S. 
Victoria for the return trip, but changed 
and booked passage on the S. S. St. 
George, in order to secure a suitable sail- 
ing date. And indeed it was a bon voyage, 
both going and returning. The steady run- 
ning of the boat as it plowed through the 


A Trip to Bermuda 
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trackless sea, the invigoration of the salt 
breezes from off the ocean, the warm sun- 
shine ever growing warmer as we neared 
the gulf stream, all combined, provided a 
most refreshing tonic to tired nerves and 
wearied bodies. 

After sailing about seven hundred nau- 
tical miles in a southeasterly direction from 
New York—a voyage consuming forty-eight 
hours—we were able to see in the distance 
the rough outline of the Bermuda Islands, 
as their rugged hills and valleys and deep 
indentured shore lines came into view. The 
last four cr five hours of the journey were 
through the gulf stream which entirely sur- 
rounds the islands. A distinct change in the 
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Co-partnership 


A HILL said to another hill, 

“This is my valley that lies be- 
tween us.” 

But the other hill was vexed. 

“No,” it said, “it is my valley.” 

And the hills disputed and became 
more angry: 

And dark storm-clouds gathered above 
them: 

And the storm broke, 

And shrieked about the crags, 

And descended into the valley 

And laid it waste. 


Then the God of the hills— 

Who is your God and my God— 

Reached out and took one of the hills 
in the hollow of his hand, 

And he put it behind his back. 

And he whispered to the hill that was 


t, 
“Behold thee now thy valley.” 
And the hill looked and the valley was 
not. 
Then God said to the hill at his back, 
“Look thou now down upon the val- 


ey. 
And the hill looked and the valley was 
not. 


And God returned the hill to its an- 
cient place 

And, behold, 
again. 

And God was silent; 

For he knew that the hills knew 

What he would have said; 

But the hills did not know whether 
God himself 

Could remove the scar of the storm 
which the quarrel had brought 

To shriek about the crags, 

And to descend into the valley 

l And to lay it waste. 


‘the valley was there 


—Anon. 




















temperature could be noticed as soon as we 
entered.the gulf stream. Overcoats were 
very comfortable when we left New York, 
but palm beach suits were more comfort- 
able than overcoats when we neared Ber- 
muda. 

The steamship anchored out about half a 
mile from the harbor, and a tender came 
out to take the passengers who were to 
stop at St. George. St. George is one of the 
largest islands, and the town, St. George, 


is the oldest town, dating back to 1612. We 
took the S. S. St. George, secured passage 
to St. George, and stopped at the St. 
George Hotel. About half the passengers 
landed at St. George, and the other half 
went to Hamilton, a more modern city. We 
chose St. George because of the quaintness 
and quietness of the city, and because the 
St. George Hotel was recommended to us 
sc highly by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Morris, 
who visited the islands a few years ago. 
The views from the hotel were magnificent, 
and the appointments and service were un- 
excelled. 

The Bermuda Islands were first discov- 
ered in 1511 by a Spaniard named Juan de 
Bermudez. The interesting semi-tropical 
islands are of coral formation and are three 
hundred and sixty-five in number. The 
natives say, “One for each day in the 
year.” But some of these are very small— 
only a single family living on an entire 
island, and some of them so small that they 
support no animal life at all. The main- 
land is composed of five principal islands— 
St. George, St. David, Somerset, Hamilton, 
and Ireland—with an area of about twenty 
square miles, a length of twenty-five miles, 
the islands being connected by bridges and 
causeways. The islands have about a hun- 
dred miles of picturesque roads of coral 
formation affording most delightful drives 
and opportunity for cycling. 

One of the things that impressed me on 
my first day of sight-seeing was the neg- 
ative features of the island. There are no 
fresh water streams on the islands, no 
springs, no wells. Rain water is used ex- 
clusively. The homes are built of stone 
roofs, so constructed as to run all the water 
falling on the roof into a large cistern 
which filters the water and keeps it cool. 
Each home has its cistern. It is claimed 
that the rain water from these cisterns is 
unusually healthful. 

There are no trolley cars, no steam trains, 
and no automobiles on the islands. About 
twenty years ago automobiles were in use 
on the principal islands, but a careless driv- 
er ran over a little boy one day, and the 
people expressed their indignation by 
voting every automobile off the islands. 
There is an agitation at ‘the present time 
seeking to secure permission to have auto- 
mobiles on the islands again, and the ques- 
tion will soon be put to the vote of the 
pecple. The natives are opposed to having 
them, and it would seem that they are right, 
as the roads are so narrow, and the curves 
are often so short, that autoing would be 
extremely dangerous. Moreover, the en- 
trancing interest of the islands lies in their 
quaintness, in the quietness, and peaceful- 
ness of a calm, easy-going life—no rush, no 
hurry. Children play in the streets, people 
walk along the rcads, and nobody has rea- 
son for fear from motor cars. The fact 
of this quietness and perfect safety is what 
makes the islands so inviting to tourists. 
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Then, too, if automobiles were to be used on 
the islands, tourists could see all the places 
of interest in so much shorter time that 
the many hotels would lose in trade. Also 
hundreds of the natives who make their 
living as coachmen would be put out of 
employment. One of the most enjoyable 
and restful experiences in a visit to Ber- 
muda is that of riding in a Victoria carriage 
along the beautiful, winding coral and lime- 
stone roads that are as white as bleached 
linen. The crack of the coachman’s whip, 
the clatter of the horse’s hoofs upon the 
hard coral roads call to mind the stories 
read in youth of the days of long age. 

The islands have many of the most beau- 
tiful drives I have ever seen in my travels 
through the thirty-five States of the Union 
visited, five countries of Europe, and several 
of the provinces of Canada. The roads are 
often cut through the ccral rock, leaving 
high, smooth walls, twenty to thirty feet 
high, on either side, with beautiful flower- 
ing vines and bushes shooting out from 
the crevices. The woods wind in and out 
among rolling hills covered with cedar 
groves and often bordered for miles with 
hedges of wild oleanders ten to twenty feet 
high with their solid mass of pink and white 
blossoms. And then for long stretches the 
roads will be bordered with high hedges of 
flaming scarlet hibiscus. Beautiful, stately 
palms, feathery bamboos, and other tropical 
trees add beauty to the drives. Numerous 
birds, singing from the roadside foliage, add 
to the pleasure one enjoys as he drives 
quietly along without being disturbed by 
the honking of a single automobile. 

These hard coral and limestone roads 
offer great pleasure for the cyclists, of 
whom there are many. Hundreds of men 
and women riding bicycles are seen on 
nearly every drive one takes. A group of 
us on a cycling party one afternoon found 
it very amusing to try to accustom our- 
selves to turn to the left when meeting 
vehicles, according to the British custom 
which prevails upon the islands, as they 
belong to Great Britain. 

There are numerous famous large crystal 
caverns reaching far back under the hills 
and having most wonderful specimens of 
stalactites and stalagmites which glisten 
with perfectly wondrous beauty in the light 
made from strings of electric bulbs. The 
crystal formations found in some of the 
larger caves of the island are said not to be 
surpassed any place in the world. Annette 
Kellerman chose one of these large caverns, 
“The Crystal Cave,” that has a long stretch 
of deep silver-blue water winding back 
among huge stalactites, for her diving and 
swimming stunts shown in the famous mo- 
tion picture, “The Daughter of Neptune.” 
This cave, though much smaller, reminds 
one of the Blue Grottoes in the Island of 
Capri. 

Another interesting attraction found in 
Bermuda is the wonderful sea gardens out 
in the harbors where the wonders of the 
sea life can be viewed most distinctly 
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through a glass-bottomed boat. To a depth 
of twenty to thirty feet one can see, as 
clearly as through the atmosphere, the thou- 
sands of beautiful plants, flowers, corals, 
sponges, and other submarine growths that 
display through the blue crystalline water 
the most georgeous colors of red, yellow, 
and lavender. And at the same time liter- 
ally thousands of rainbow-tinted fish, beau- 
tiful blue angel fish, sergeant majors with 
their stripes of rare colors, and numerous 
other species swim gracefully and peace- 


fully back and forth among the marine 
vegetation under the glass-bottomed boat, 
seemingly oblivious of the fact that scores 
of human eyes are eagerly watching their 
play. 

The islands are noted for their wonderful 
flowers for every season of the year. Some 
of the varieties bloom the year around. The 
oleander, the hibiscus, and the bourgenvillea 
were in full bloom at the time of our visit. 
The Easter lily fields were just being planted 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 


Twelve International Movements 


Number Three—The Dawn and the Density of Democracy 
BY REV. R. F. BROWN, M. A. 


related to life. The advent of human 
life witnessed the dawn of democracy, 
for the very principles of the movement are 
inherent in the very nature of men. In all 
humanity there is a commonality of desire 
and experience and ideal which unite in a 
demand for a fair, untrammeled, and organ- 
ized method of expression. In every human 
heart there is a feeling of selfhood which 
desires a part in the formation of the rules 
which are to govern men, shape their 
thought, and contribute to their personal ex- 
perience. Man’s better quiescent self de- 
mands this and will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. 
A democracy cannot be handed down to 
the masses. The very nature of the move- 
ment forbids it. It cannot build from the 
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A snowflake or a blade of grass; 
We see them every day we live 
And scarcely heed them as we pass. 
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Beauty in such mighty things, 
A towering tree, a steadfast star; 
And yet somehow we heed them not, 
They are so great, so still, so far. 


Beauty everywhere we go, 
In children’s eyes, in faces kind; 
We see them not, I pray tonight, 
“Dear God, make me less blind, less 
blind!” 
L —Grace R. Foster, in The Baptist. 
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top down. It is not a condescending stoop 
of superiority to inferiority. Rulers and 
kings have never produced a democrary; but 
democracies have been produced in spite of 
them. Every democracy of which we have 
record has resulted from the slow process 
of gradual unfolding—a struggle upward, 
a reach forward. It is because of this fun- 
damental truth that democracies have been 
born. The dawn of democracy is the result 
of the finer sentiments of the soul, the high 
ideals, the feeling of selfhood and freedom. 

Another essential principle upon which a 
democracy depends is that of virtue. This 
constitutes its very heart. Without this 
principle the thought would never have 
found expression. In the absence of virtue 


a true democracy cannot be born, and with- 
out the element of virtue it cannot be con- 
ceived. 

According to Montesquieu, that great po- 
litical writer and philosopher of nearly two 
centuries age, all governments are divided 
into three classes, namely, the democratic, 
the aristocratic, and the despotic. In a de- 
mocracy, the sovereign power is reposed in 
the people acting collectively; in an aris- 
tocracy the power is lodged in only a part 
of the people; in a despotic form of gov- 
ernment, all power is lodged in one person. 
The only argument against the latter is it 
endeavors to function by force. The only 
reason despotism has failed is because it 
has tried to function on the policy that 
might makes right. One great argument 
against an aristocracy is the fact that it 
lays claim to success on the principle of 
honor. Honor is a splendid trait, but it 
should be merited, not inherited. The glory 
of democracy is found in the fact that it de- 
pends, not on force, or honor, but on soli- 
darity of concept, collective action, and in- 
herent virtue. These principles give rise to 
democracy. 

History makes it perfectly clear that dem- 
ocratic republics are born only during 
epochs of great virtue. Look at Rome dur- 
ing the days of the first Brutus, the Swiss 
in the days of William Tell, the Dutch at 
the time of Nausau, and America under the 
leadership of Washington. And the world’s 
youngest democracies were born during the 
recent great world struggle between autoc- 
racy and democracy. The World War was 
indeed an epoch of virtue versus force, and 
it revealed democrary at its best and des- 
potism at its worst. It has been and always 
will be at just such times, the times of bit- 
ter and hard-fought contests between the 
natural, legal freedom of man and the bru- 
tal and abusive principle of absolute force, 
that men emerge with the trophy of a new- 
born democracy. Once more permit me to 
quote from Montesquieu’s book, “The Spirit 
of the Laws.” He says, “In a democracy 
alone the principle of government is virtue, 
and equal power is confided to every citi- 
zen. In such a government, criticism is re- 
quired. Not only do crimes destroy 
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virtue, which is the foundation of democra- 
cy, but carelessness, defaults, and relaxa- 
tion in love of country destroy it also.” 

Again, there is within every heart that 
feeling of equal rights. This is a fundamen- 
tal principle of democracy and it is proper- 
ly stated in the Declaration of Independence 
which declares that “all men are created 
equal.” This principle of equality means 
that all men have equal political rights and 
an equal share in the benefits accruing from 
the democracy. Behold the farmer’s child 
sits in the schoolroom with the banker’s 
child, and they in every way share equally 
in the benefits of popular education which 
democracy has crystallized into a common 
heritage. It unites the differences of all 
races, giving each an equal right to all that 
democracy offers. The ideals of democ- 
racy have to do with “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” making it plain that 
every man, woman, and child has a right to 
these things. Our democracy proposes to 
give every one such a conception of possi- 
bilities that his life will be fuller, and sweet- 
er, and his pursuit of happiness more intel- 
ligently and worthily directed. Man does 
not long primarily for a harmonious and un- 
disturbed physical existence. The average 
red-blooded American wants a harmonious, 
varied, and satisfying experience equal with 
other men. And our democracy guarantees 
that man shall have this. Listen to William 
Jennings Bryan who says, “Behold a Re- 
public resting securely upon the foundation- 
stone quarried by Revolutionary patriots 
from the mountain of eternal truth; a Re- 
public applying in practice and proclaiming 
to the world the self-evident proposition— 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed with inalienable rights; that 
governments are established among men to 
secure these rights; that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

A larger life, a liberty that is deeper and 
more real, a pursuit of happiness that is 
more likely to be crowned with enduring 
success, equality, union, justice, tranquility, 
defense, general welfare—they are all made 
more possible and more fully realizable be- 
cause of what democracy is and does. Thes2 
ideals, indeed, cannot well hope for fulfill- 
ment without just that type of service which 
democracy is fitted sympathetically and con- 
tinuously to give. And there will never be 
peace and joy until this ideal which abides 
in the human is reached. It is this great 
urge in the superb better self that makes de- 
mocracy possible and gives it its chief point 
of approach. Such is democracy’s ethico- 
political hope; and if democracy can discover 
this juvenile urge in man and weave it into 
a great social, political, moral, and spirit- 
ual organism, it will have served the pur- 
poses of its origin. Democracy makes it 
plain that “equality before the law” does 
not mean that all men have equal ability, 
but it does insist that men have equal 
rights and that these rights will be pro- 
tected under the principles of democracy. 

But there is another underlying and de- 
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termining factor in the dawn and destiny of 
a democracy. In religion we call it unity, 
in society we call it sameness, and in polit- 
ical economy we call it solidarity. Political 
solidarity is not an aggregation of material 
elements, for it is impossible to compound 
material elements and produce a- spiritual, 
social, or political organism. Democracy 
depends not on a mechanical combination, 
or legislative decisions, but on a conscious, 
living, expanding solidarity. It is evident 
that the essence of democracy is found in 
that solidarity which is a rich heritage in 
the unsullied nature of man, and which lit- 
erally grows in his own free nature, reach- 
ing out and finding its counterpart in other 
lives, and together these free and co-oper- 
ating spirits live and produce an organism 
of democracy. And these free spirits al- 
ways succeed in finding a spokesman. 

In Washington and Jefferson our forefa- 
thers had spokesmen who voiced the senti- 
ments of the masses. While Lincoln 
wielded a hammer of dictatorship that would 
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The Way You Look 


Yur way is dark,” the angel said, 
Because you downward gaze; 
Look up; the sun is overhead, 
Look up, and learn to praise.” 
I looked; I learned. Who looks above 
oe in heaven both light and 
ove. 


“Why upward gaze?” the angel said; 
“Have you not learned to know 

The light of God shines overhead 
That men may work below?” 

I learned. Who only looks above 
May miss below the work of love. 


And thus I learned the lessons twe@in: 
The heart whose treasure is above 

Will gladly turn to earth again 
Because the heaven is love. 

















Yea, love that framed the starry 
height 
Came down to earth and gave it 
light. 
—Bishop of Ripon. 
“ y 





have crushed men like Charlemagne, Napo- 
leon, and Mussolini, he understood the mean- 
ing of democracy, and succeeded in weaving 
his lofty conception into the very fabric of 
our national life, culminating the freedom 
of the slave and the unity of a mighty peo- 
ple. He knew that a democracy would for- 
ever remain an irridescent dream so long as 
the free spirits of men were hampered and 
the ideals and conceptions of. men were at 
variance. His conception of solidarity was 
correct, and our democracy was saved. 
America’s ideals of democracy are not 
original. While Washington and Jefferson 
and Lincoln and Wilson played a great part 
in the history of democracy, their ideals 
were borrowed from other men and na- 
tions. What they did was simply preserve 
for humanity those finer conceptions which 
found expression in earlier republics. Our 
ideals of democracy sprang from many 
sources, the nucleus of which began many 
centuries ago. Indeed “We are the heirs 
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of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 
The legal aspects of our personal associa- 
tions as experienced in democracy were bor- 
rowed from Rome. Our conception of rights 
and equality and personal liberty we de- 
rived from the ancient conceptions of slavery 
as practiced by Russia and Egypt. Our 
reverence, such as we have, our political in- 
tuition, and our social organism we derived 
from the Saxons. Our democracy is young 
and picturesque, and its dawn opened a new 
and brighter path for humanity. 

But the dawn of democracy is not enough. 
It must experience healthy growth, like any 
other organism. And in order to develop, 
there must be certain contributary forces 
and agencies. One of the first contributing 
factors to democracy is the home. The home 
is the oldest institution, and it is indeed a 
serious blow to democracy when the home 
loses its power of leadership and direction 
over the growing manhood and womanhood 
of the nation—for when we grow men and 
women we are growing a democracy. From 
the time the first American home was built at 
Plymouth Rock till now, the home has been 
the greatest potential factor in developing 
those latent faculties in humanity which 
either contribute to the healthy growth of 
democracy, or hinder its growth. From the 
home come the highest ideals out of which 
a democracy is developed, or the meanest 
ideals which undermine the foundation of 
democracy and prevent its growth. It mat- 
ters not whether the home is a hut, a cabin, 
or a palace, the highest type of manhood 
and womanhood should be developed in order 
that there may be an expansion of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. If this were true, the 
growth of democracy would be assured. The 
virtue, the power, the stability, the growth 
of democracy are the smoldering embers in 
the homes of the world. The tide of democ- 
racy will never rise higher than the ideals 
of the home. Truly the home molds the 
ideals and measures the growth and stabil- 
ity of nations and aemocracies. History 
makes it perfectly clear that the home sets 
the goal for democracy, or carves the rugged 
tomb in which it must sleep. 

The school is another force in the making 
or marring of a democracy. It takes the 
child at the most crucial period of life and 
exerts a controlling influence over his entire 
life. Dr. Simon N. Patten, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, once said, “If we move our students, 
we move the world.” The tendency of our 
school system is not in the direction of de- 
mocracy. The tendency of the pulpit, the 
platform, and the teacher’s desk, for the 
most part, is not in the direction of democ- 
racy. In each of these agencies are found 
tendencies which are not safe for democ- 
racy. In all of these educational processes 
there are tendencies which endeavor to make 
the individual an end in himself, giving but 
little consideration to the fact that upon 
the shoulders of the youth of today must 
rest the responsibilities of the democracy 
of tomorrow. So long as our educational 
process teaches the art of war, the spirit 























of avarice and greed, and things just as 
foolish, we may expect to reap a harvest 
of crime and criminals, and mourn the fact 
that our democracy is expanding and be- 
coming stronger. For purposes of security 
touching democracy, to say nothing else, we 
need a reform in our educational system. 
We should make our educational process 
safe for democracy. That it is not safe, is 
beyond question. Why did the judge in 
New York say just recently that eighty- 
five percent of the criminals who appeared 
before him were boys and girls under twen- 
ty-one years of age? The answer is not 
far to seek. A change of emphasis is im- 
perative. 

A third pregnant factor in the growth of 
democracy is the Church. When I say the 
Church should be a force in the making of 
democracy, I simply mean that the Church 
should be the organized medium through 
which the influence of Christianity is felt. 
A code of ethics and morals may be taught 
by the home and the school, but the Church 
is the only organized body that can effec- 
tively teach the principles of Christianity. 
And so basic is Christianity in life and civ- 
ilization that no type of civilization or de- 
mocracy can reach its highest point of per- 
fection and usefulness without it. The 
Church is the most potent, the most liber- 
alizing, and the most unifying organization 
in the world. In all fairness to the Church, 
the foregoing fact should be acknowledged. 
However, there are some well-meaning peo- 
ple who say that the Church and civilization 
(or the state) bear no relation to each oth- 
er. These people allow their zeal to outrun 
their knowledge. 


While the Church and state are nominally 
separated, this separation was never in- 
tended by those who promoted the idea. It 
was by accident. By a strange twist in the 
growth of national life, the matter of de- 
veloping good citizens was taken away from 
the Church and given to the state. This 
change was made on the ground that the 
state wants good citizens; and in order to 
realize this ideal the state must educate 
them. That the Church taught morals and 
ethics and worship, there was no question; 
but whether one institution could educate the 
constituency of. the other was a question. 
The American ideal of religious freedom 
and the growing complexity of civilization 
made it imperative that creedal religion be 
separated from the school system; but it 
was never intended that non-creedal reli- 
gious instruction should be eliminated from 
the school system. And those who are fa- 
miliar with the history of Church and state 
are aware of this fact. The elimination cf 
religious instruction in our schools consti- 
tutes one of the greatest menaces to civili- 
zation. The growing child needs a knowl- 
edge of God, and as the situation now 
stands, the Church is the only institution 
under the present arrangements that can 
supply this knowledge. And the Church is 
not. meeting the challenge. The Church 
knows, and every one knows that there is 
something wrong with democracy; and we 
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are agreed that the present weaknesses of 
democracy are caused by the omission of 
morals, ethics, and religion from our educa- 
tional system. I am insisting that the 
Church must take up the gavel of religious 
education that the home and the school have 
rejected. In this lies the only hope for our 
democracy. 

The destiny of democrary is not assured. 
For nine hundred years other democracies, 
with just as much promise as our democra- 
cy, thrived, but finally died. Behold Car- 
thage as a democratic republic for seven 
hundred years; but Carthage went to 
nought. Behold Rome pursuing the ideals 
of a so-called democracy for five hundred 
years; no one is proud of Rome’s experi- 
ence with democracy. Florence kept pace 
with the rest of the world for three hundred 
years, but fell behind in the race. The same 
story is told of the Netherlands and Venice. 
Of course conditions were different; but the 
fundamentals of democracy were the same. 
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Notwithstanding the weaknesses of our de- 
mocracy, I am not alarmed about its des- 
tiny; but it is possible with our cosmopolitan 
civilization and complexity of ideals and con- 
ceptions, for our democracy to suffer the 
fate of other democracies of the world. But 
if it dies it will go down in history as the 
shortest-lived of any democracy of which we 
have record. 

In spite of the weaknesses that have been 
pointed out, I believe that the movement of 
the world is in the direction of democracy. 
Witness the birth of democracies since the 
World War; and the expansion of democ- 
racy is virtually assured. I conceive of a 
world democracy outstriping the achieve- 
ments of the present and the past, and meas- 
uring up to the ideals of future generations 
—a democracy whose fervor will reach to 
the ends of the earth, whose message will 
be the solace to every liberty-loving heart 
and whose ministry will be the mutual heri- 
tage of the world. 


What Shall I Do With My Life? 


BY FENNER A. CHACE, M. D. 


(Concluded from last week) 
NE may say: “It is very well to advise 
QO one to follow one’s heart’s desire, but I 
do not know what I want to do.” To 
such a person I would say, “Do not be dis- 
couraged.” Sooner or later, if you remain 
true to this ideal, you are apt to find out 
what you wish to do.” As I said before, some 
persons seem specially marked for certain 
careers, while others do not. To the latter 
I would say, “Do not be in too much of a 
hurry to decide.” For many persons who 
are going to college it better to wait until 
they have been in college for some time. 
From the wider field of vision opening up 
before them in college, they may unexpect- 
edly find their niche. 
If you will pardon a personal reference, 
I may say that when I entered college I had 
no idea of studying medicine. While in col- 
lege, an inclination in that direction crystal- 
lized into an active desire. As a result, 
against odds that were sometimes discourag- 
ing, but with the help and encouragement 
of kind friends, to whom I feel very grate- 
ful, I went through medical school. While 
I have not attained great success in my 
profession, I would rather be a physician 
than anything else. Next to my home and 
family, I enjoy my work better than any- 
thing else in life. Like other persons, the 
physician meets with many disappointments 
and many disagreeable tasks. But to one 
who is in love with his work, there is no 
other task that he would substitute for it. 
At all ages, as long as we live, the ques- 
tion, “What shall I do with my life?” is ever 
insistent. To those in mid-life or past-mid- 
life, I would say, “Do not attempt to do too 
much.” I was born and brought up in New 
England, and am imbued with New England 
ideas and ideals. I believe that actions 
speak louder than words and that it is bet- 
ter to wear-out than to rust out. ! would 


not advise many persons to retire from act- 
ive careers until it was imperative to do 
so. Yet I am persuaded that what we are 
is more important than what we do. Many 
persons, in these modern days, are inclined 
to do too much. AsI said at the beginning, 
one cannot abuse oneself without abusing 
others. If we would be of the greatest serv- 
ice, we must practice wise economy with re- 
spect to human energy. We owe it both to 
ourselves and to others so to do. 

We are apt to overestimate the value of 
agitation and activity and to underestimate 
the value of health, calmness, and serenity. 
My grandmother was a modest, industrious 
housekeeper, devoted to the interests of her 
family. One of her mottoes was, “If you let 
anything go, let the work go.” She believed 
in work, and recognized its importance, but 
in her simple way she realized the truth of 
the statement that life is more than meat 
and the body more than what we put on. 
Calmness and serenity, which come as a re- 
sult of needed rest, are often more valuable 
than hard work. To grow old gracefully 
and graciously is a fine art worth cherishing 
and cultivating. 

Thus, whether or not able to do vigorous 
work, we may ever bless and inspire those 
about us. The little children in our midst 
help to keep us ever young. The young 
men and maidens tend to keep us ever hope- 
ful. The mature men and women supply us 
with substantial food, both material and in- 
tellectual. The elderly, possessing grace and 
graciousness, tend to make life beautiful and 
sublime. So all through life we may an- 
swer the question, “What shall I do with 
my life,” to the benefit of ourselves and our 
fellow-men. Life thus lived is ever progres- 
sive. While its duties and opportunities 
may vary considerably at different stages, 
it is ever onward and upward. 

Fall River, Massachusetts. 
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At Prayer Time 


Now I know in part.—1 Cor. 18: 12. 
o 


Life grows larger as knowledge of our 
world increases. In the dark past man 
was at terrible odds. He suffered severely 
before he knew how and where to build his 
house. Dire want often occurred before 
ideas developed about storing or saving 
food. It was a long and painful process for 
man to learn how to till fields, navigate 
rivers, to safeguard the family against an- 
imals, and—well, our wrestling with dis- 
ease is still in some of its difficult stages. 

Yet in any of these problems it is easily 
seen that the advancement of human knowl- 
edge has helped greatly to make for safety 
and enjoyment. The comfort of modern 
homes, the quality of our present food, and 
our ability to maintain a fair state of health 
and security, all witness for the enrichment 
of our existence, due to the fact that we 
can learn and understand. 


a 


Man’s knowledge of the world at first was 
very meager. At first, so it seems, the world 
was thought flat. That is the prevailing 
idea of the Old Testament. The sky was 
something solid and only a little ways away. 
Evil spirits seemed to lurk everywhere—it 
was the only way he could account for the 
frequent difficulties and embarrassments 
that came to him. 

But when the world grew larger, and 
when there were beginnings of understand- 
ing about the sunshine and the seasons, life 
began to increase in its idealism and its hap- 
piness. God grew in man’s thought. Divine 
wisdom and love seemed more consistent 
and real. Man began to feel more surely 
that an Infinite Providence was operating 
in the world, and that such a Providence 
was one of goodness, righteousness, justice, 
and compassion. 

Thus we have grown. So we are still 
growing. And the days ahead are promises 
of still larger spiritual expansion. 


oO 


Life is too short to waste, 
*T will soon be dark; 
Up! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark! 
—Emerson. 
oO 


An interesting illustration of this is now 
upon us. We are soon to experience an un- 
common occurrence. The light of the sun 
will temporarily be shut away from the 
world. Only at long intervals we are per- 
mitted to see a total eclipse of the sun. Now 
we are expecting that occurrence. Scientists 
are getting ready to study it in every pos- 
sible detail. 

At one time such an event would stupify 
all who would witness it. People then 
would see a sun failing. Great fear re- 
sulted. When the sun began to shine again, 
the human spirit would slowly recoil from 
its dread and tremble lest such a happen- 


ing would come again with dire results. 

This, too, is seen in our Scripture. Any 
one wishing to trace references can easily 
find several predictions of some impending 
judgment with which there would be some 
darkening of the sun and the failing of the 
light of the moon. 

When it came to looking into the possi- 
ble political dangers, the prophets were 
clear discerners of the times. They spoke 
definitely and surely. 

The one redeeming thing about it all is that 
they put the hand of God back of all the 
things they could not explain. Their lack 
of knowledge gave some weird colorings to 
their interpretation of natural things. It 
isn’t anything to be wondered at. Rather 
it is an incentive to make God as fully in 
the world and back of the wonders of the 


Ca ‘' 
PRONOUNS 


The Lord said, 

“Say, ‘We;’” 

But I shook my head, 

Hid my hands tight behind my back, 
and said, 

Stubbornly, 

“y ” 








The Lord said, 

“Say, ‘We; ” 

But I looked upon them, grimy and all 
awry— 

Myself in all those twisted shapes? Ah, 
no! 

Distastefully I turned my head away, 

Persisting, 

“They.” 


‘| The Lord said, 

‘ “Say, “We;’” 

And I, 

At last, 

Richer by a hoard 

Of years and tears, 

Looked in their eyes and found the 
heavy word 

That bert my neck and bowed my 
head: 

Like a shamed schoolboy then I mum- 
bled low, 

“We, Lord.” 

—Karle Wilson Baker, in The Survey. 
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universe which present knowledge presents 
more clearly to our thought. 
Oo 


For the more we know about the world 
the less we fear. As the skies recede be- 
fore the quests of the human mind, the 
more quiet and confiding we rest in the se- 
curity of it all. So regular are the ac- 
tions of the planets that their crossings of 
each others paths can be foretold. Years 
ahead these courses can be traced. An 
eclipse of sun or moon, months before it 
comes, is heralded to the civilized world, and 
all who wish to observe the wonder of it 
know the approximate hour the event is to 
take place. 

Why is it not that way in the more spir- 
itual aspect of human life? In fact, that is 
just what is true, as far as we have this 
far observed. We know something more 
about the wonder of the human mind, the 
resources of will, the values of moral con- 
victions, than we have known before. The 
knowledge is indeed not complete; we only 
know in part even yet. But the more we 
learn about this inner life of man, the more 
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wonderful he appears to be made, and the 
brighter and more challenging becomes his 
future. Surely it must be true that our fu- 
ture knowledge will continue to disclose the 
essential dependence and worth of all the 
spiritual scope of God’s creation. 

There, too, is an enlarging beauty in the 
hope of immortality. It was this, of course, 
to which the apostle really referred. His ex- 
pectancy is strongly justified by the service 
that knowledge has this far rendered us. 
One becomes enraptured, in a way, when 
meditation presents that eternal experience 
before our thought. For it must be that 
still greater reality and joy will appear 
then, when spirit will be in the higher, ho- 
lier, clearer atmospheres. 


oO 


If every one were wise and sweet, 
And every one were jolly; 
If every heart with gladness beat 
And none were melancholy; 
If none should ever grumble or complain, 
And nobody should labor 
In evil work, but each were fain 
To love and help his neighbor— 
O, what a happy world ’twould be 
For you and me—for you and me! 


And if, perhaps, we both should try 
That glorious time to hurry; 
If you and I—just you and I— 
Should laugh instead of worry; 
If we should grow—just you and I-- 
Kinder and sweeter-hearted— 
Perhaps in some near by and by 
That good time might get started; 
Then what a happy world ’twould be 
For you and me—for you and me! 
—Mrs. George C. Stebbins, 
in the Comrade. 
o 


When that which is perfect is come: 

May we not expect a realization of an 
even more perfect world than we now 
know? 

Will tiere not come a keener joy in all 
that is beautiful, and true and orderly? 

Why will there not then come a clear un- 
derstanding of the meaning of suffering and 
the function of death? 

Indeed it must be that the richer inspira- 
tions and the deeper interests, even the eter- 
nal aspirations, are ahead of us; 

For then we will know even as we are 
fully known. 

o 


“O Light that followest all the way, 
I yield my flickering torch to thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be.” 


ae | 


O Lord, our Father in heaven, help us, we 
beseech thee, to receive into our hearts that 
great love which shall kindle an answering 
flame there. And may we be delivered from 
“the fear that hath torment” by the power 
of the love that has sweetness. And may 
we so live that the love which thou hast so 
kindled in our hearts shall stream out, up- 
wards to thee and around us to our brethren. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.— 
British Weekly. 

ERNEST [D), GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work - 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Removal Sale 
Special Prices on the Following: 
“Our Japanese Friends” (Programs for 
Juniors), per copy, 10 cents. 
“Boys and Girls in Japan” (Picture Sheet), 
15 cents. 
“America at Home” (Picture Sheet), 15 
cents. 
“Washington Convention Report,” 5 cents. 
Order of Emma S. Powers, Room 25, 
C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Day of Prayer 
Theme: “Even as Thou Wilt.” 

THE Day of Prayer this year is February 

27. It is not too soon to begin making 
preparation of the day. The “Call to 
Prayer” card and the program may be ob- 
tained from Emma S. Powers, Room 25, 
C. P. A. Building, as usual. Price of the 
program is two cents per copy and the 
“Call to Prayer” cards free for postage. 

Send in your orders before the supply is 
exhausted. 

A New Society 

THE ladies of the Bethlehem Christian 

Church, Southern Wabash Conference, 
have organized a missionary society, and 
have sent to headquarters for materials and 
suggestions tc help them in their new work. 

We are glad to know about the new so- 
cieties. Wouldn’t it be fine if we could 
report one new society each week during 
1925? Who will be the next? 


Many Things to Know About 


ROM a new treasurer: 

As I go into this work I find there are 
so many things I do nct know about, or do 
not understand, that I am of the opinion 
that that is the very thing the members of 
all societies need, Information. How are we 
going to get it to them in a way that they 
will know what we want and how we want 
it? 

Can a member cf some local society an- 
swer? We wish you would send us your 
answer, for we do really want to know how 
we may be more successful with the infor- 
mation we try to give. Do you read the 
leaflets, the workers’ aids, such as “Our 
Guide,” “Program of Service,” Handbock, 
“Call to Prayer,” “Intercessors’ Covenant,” 
“Standard of Excellence,” etc.? The leaflets 
which are meant to help you “carry on” in 
your local society. 

Help us to help you, so that we may be 
able to help each other. 


Just What You Have Wanted 
S° many times you have wanted something 
to help you in your preparation for lead- 
ing a devotional service in the missionary 
or some other meeting. We have just that 
very help, “New Ventures of Faith,” a sev- 
enty-page book. There are thirty-one dif- 


ferent subjects with a page of “meditaticn”’ 
and one of suggested topics for prayer for 
each subject. Our Woman’s Board is mak- 
ing a “Special” of this most helpful book 
during the Intercession Period—January 
and February—for five cents, a bargain if 
there ever was one. Write right away to 
Rocm 25, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
enclosing five cents for “New Ventures of 
Faith.” 


What Constitutes a Missionary Church 
NE missionary conference answered as 


follows: 
It should: 
1. Have a program of missionary educa- 
tion. 
2. Have a missionary committee or depart- 
ment. 
3. Be interested in the entire Kingdom. 
4. Support a missionary. 
5. Practice the habit of praying for mis- 
sionaries. 
6. Encourage visits of missionaries. 
7. Have a missionary budget. 
8. Have missionary education in the Sun- 
day-school. 
9. Have missionary education in the young 


peopile’s society. 

10. Have missionary education for boys 
and giris. 

11. Have study classes for all church de- 
partments. 

12. Have missionary reading courses for all 
grades. 

18. Have a missionary library. 

14, Have missionary programs. 

i5. Have a missionary magazine tabie. 

16. Have a missionary magazine club. 

17. Use missionary dramatics. 

18. Give a missionary stereopticon lecture. 

19. Have a missionary room. 

20. Send delegates to summer conferences 
or assemblies. 

21. Hold life service meetings. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 








Pastor L. E. Smith 





Yes, We’re Playing the Game 
ORFOLK, Virginia, Christian Temple 
made a “fair hit” and scored with eighty 

decisions for Christ and the Church, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey, is “at the bat” and New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, in the “box.” 
Rain! Well, I guess, yes. Norfolk, that 
greatest metropolis of the Atlantic coast to 
be, is nearly surrounded by water to begin 


with, and during our campaign it turned 
loose from above, and almost drowned us 
out. It was the hardest weather test to 
which cur Kingdom Enlistment Week pro- 
gram has yet been subjected. Like a bat- 
tered, storm-tossed vessel, we came into 
port with our colors flying. Dr. L. E. Smith 
and his people were happy in the reception 
of a fine large group of new members. 
Christian Temple is a magnificent struc- 
ture. Her sweet chimes call worshipers to 
a beautiful worshipful auditorium; a fine 
choir sings heavenly melodies; and an elo- 
quent preacher tells fcrcibly of God’s love, 
man’s duty to his fellows, and the wonderful 
privilege of service. Our fellowship with 


this people was sweet. They expect their 
membership to exceed the twelve hundred 
mark by Easter. God grant it may be so. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





R. Hermon Eldredge of our Christian 

Education Department, is our denomina- 
tional representative on the International 
Lesson Committee, which met in Cincinnati, 
December 29 to January 1. Mr. Eldredge 
has served our church on this committee for 
eight years, and at the Cincinnati meeting 
was elected stated secretary of the Uniform 
Group, which is the oldest group of the In- 
ternational Committee. 

At the Cincinnati meeting, there were re- 
leased four years of Group Graded Lessons, 
for the Primary, Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior for 1927, and the Uniform Lessons 
for 1927 subject to revision by the Uniform 
Committee at a meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington later this month. Mr. Eldredge pre- 
sented a communication to the Intertational 
Committee from the North Carolina and 
Virginia Christian Conference requesting 
one or more lessons each year in the Uni- 
form series on the subject of Peace, as in- 
terpreted in the terms of the teachings of 
Christ. This communication passed the 
business committee, and was recommended 
by the general committee to the Uniform 
Group, with the request that it receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

The Joint Committee on International 
Curriculum presented its report to the In- 
ternational Committee, outlining its work in 
the field of Christian Education, which is to 
build a church curriculum to embrace the 
instructional, devotional, and expressional 
teachings of the church as given in the Sun- 
day-schools, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
and Week-Day Schools of Religion, as well 
as in other lines of religious education con- 
ducted by the church, the plan being a com- 
prehensive curriculum, correlating the 
teachings of all departments of the church 
into a Church School program. 

In this connection, it may be said that the 
Christian Church has gone further on its 
organization to take up such a program than 
any of the other denominations, but there is 
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a decided tendency in all denominations to- 
ward this unity of organization and promo- 
tion of all Christian Education, under the 
direction of the church. Other denomina- 
tions which have recently taken steps to- 
ward this goal are the Episcopal, Presby- 
terians, Methodist Episcopal, which have 
endorsed the plans through their general 
conventions and have entered upon the work. 
Other denominations are in the midst of 
making such adjustments, but so far as 
known, the Christian Church is the only de- 
nomination which has fully and whole-heart- 
edly accepted one plan for its educational 
work from the home to the college. 






Stewardship and Promotion 





Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Thank You 


WE desire to express our appreciation and 
thanks to all those who are sending in 
their signed renewal pledges to continue the 
work inaugurated and carried on by the For- 
ward Movement. Those who gave to the 
five-year work of the Forward Movement 
will hardly be able to realize fully how much 
good they did unless they have been on some 
of the boards or intimately associated with 
the executive and administrative work of the 
church. Those who really appreciate the 
work are glad to continue their gifts an- 
nually even at sacrifice. We thank all who 
have renewed. Some who have completed 
their payments have not yet sent in their 
continuation pledge. Will these kindly do 
so soon and thus help us with an economy 
f time and expense? Please do so today. 
If you have misplaced your card kindly ask 
us for another. Help get another to join 
you in the continuation work. Will you help 
the work today? 


Church Fnancial Systems 
(continuing) 

F you have been following these weekly 
financial talks you will readily under- 
stand why progressive churches do not use 
the plans we have heretofore discussed. Do 
you believe that your financial plan is 
pleasing to God? This is what he said to 
Israel, “Ye offer polluted bread upon mine 
altar; and ye say, Wherein have we polluted 
thee? In that ye say, The table of the Lord 
is contemptible. . . . Ye said also, Behold, 
what a weakness is it! and ye have snuffed 
at it, saith the Lord of hosts; and ye brought 
that which was torn, and the lame and the 
sick; thus ye brought an offering: should I 
accept this of your hand? saith the Lord.” 


If our members live in good houses, ride 
in good cars, dress nicely, use approved 
business methods in their own business, 
should God’s house be poorly kept, go un- 
painted; should the church use the poorest 
business system? How would our colleges 
get along, our mission work be carried on, 
our church interests be supported, if your 
church had the management? Do you think 
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God is pleased with your methods of financ- 
ing his work? Study them carefully. 

Many church officers are incompetent for 
their tasks for the reason that the pastor 
does not provide for their training. How 
many treasurers and finance committees 
think that they are elected primarily to han- 
dle money. That is not over ten percent of 
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their real task. Their chief work is to train 
and develop the church membership to be- 
come real stewards of what they possess, and 
to introduce the better scriptural methods of 
church finance. See that your church does 
not use a system in 1925 that is inefficient, 
worn out and unworthy of you and your 
church. 


Jesus Comforts His Disciples 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 25, 1925 
John 14:1-31 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life; no one cometh unto the Father, 
but by me.—John 14: 6. 


a , 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 198—Jesus Comforts 
Mis wiscipies. John 14:1-17. 


Tuesday, January 20—Comfort for the 





Needy. Matt. 11: 25-30. 
Wednesday, January 21—Comfort for 
the Sorrowing. John 11: 18-26. 
Thursday, January 22—Comfort in 
Trouble. Acts 27: 21-25. 
Friday, January 23—A Comforting 
Brother. 2 Cor. 7: 2-7. 
Saturday, January 24—The God of 
Comfort. 2 Cor. 1:1-7. 


Sunday, January 25—Comforted 
Through Salvation. Psalm 20: 1-9. 











vy 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE SECRETARY 

“Our offering is large today; over double 
But it includes the 
quarterly offering of the Home Department 
which has just made its report.” 


what it was last Sunday. 


Do not be Troubled 


How many hearts carry a load of trouble. 

And there are so many places where 
trouble may be found. We may have per- 
sonal trouble, or it may be home trouble. 
Perhaps we fear for the church, or we think 
the Bible is going to be torn to pieces, or 
the young people are going to the dogs. But 
Jesus says, Believe in God and me. This is 
God’s world and we are his children, and 
God has sent Jesus to show us what he is 
like. If Jesus is in his church, and we 
surely believe he is, it cannot be destroyed. 
And if the Bible is a book of truth, and it 
surely is, then “Truth crushed to earth 
shall rise again; the eternal years of God 
are hers.” Don’t you worry; believe God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. He 
will save and protect and guide. 


Where Is Heaven? 

Little children have asked that question 
when they have been told that mamma has 
gone there. But not only little children 
have asked it, but grown men and women 
have hungered to know. The laws of the 
spirit world are not the laws of the physical, 
and yet it is a comfort to know that it is a 
place. There is something so real about the 
way Jesus speaks of going to “prepare a 


place.” But supremely it is the place where 
Jesus is. Three little tots landed in this 
country the other day sent all the way on 
a great vessel from Europe. They were told 
that they were going to America. But as 
they looked out over the illimitable sea, 
America was just a name, it may be, but it 
was to them the place where their father 
and mother were. “Where I am, there ye 
shall be also,” and “That will be glory for 
me.” 


How Shall I Get There? 

Many times we have asked that question 
as we have been traveling. And there are 
wonderful auto guides that for a very small 
amount will tell us the way from Pine to 
Palm. But “How can we know the way?” 
Why Jesus tells them that he is the way, 
and they can follow him. He is the truth, 
too, and you do not have to question for a 
moment. If he says to turn to the east by 
the little white church at mile 47, that is 
just exactly the place to turn. But he is 
also the life. He is your camping place and 
provisions for the way. Hurrah, let’s go 
with him. 


Show Us the Father 

If we are to live there for countless ages, 
show us the one who is at the head of that 
new place, and with whom we shall ever 
have to do. Once again Jesus points them 
to himself, and seeks to show them that 
that is just the reason that he came that 
we might during these years of life be able 
to see and understand God as we looked into 
the face and studied the life of Jesus. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
God is known and loved and worshiped as 
Jesus revealed him. Can you not see God © 
and love him a little better when Jesus puts 
his hands on the head of a little child, or 
as he says, “Go in peace, and sin no more?” 
You can just see God everywhere as you 
follow Jesus. When sorrow comes, or de- 
feat, or tears of disappointment, and the 
heavens seem brass, you will see God, if 
you come to Jesus. 


Greater Things 

That is being literally fulfilled every day. 
Did Jesus give sight to blind eyes? But 
medical science is giving sight to thousands. 
Did he put his hands on the heads of a few 
little children? But teachers in Sunday and 
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grade school are putting their hands on 
millions. Was a son given back to his 
mother? See the thousands coming back 
to mothers from the sanataria, from the 
hospitals, from anti-toxin and insulin, from 
vaccine and inoculation. Did Jesus help 
that Syrophoenician woman’s daughter? 
Why our own missionaries in Japan and 
Porto Rico have brought help to thousands 
of little daughters of those lands. Did Je- 
sus train a few disciples? Look what is 
being done in Palmer and Starkey, in Elon 
and Kirton Hall, in Defiance and the work 
of the Board of Christian Education. “Oth- 
er sheep I have.” Yes, at Haverhill, Apache, 
Rocky Ford, and Western Washington. And 
still “greater things than these will ye do, 
because I go to the Father.” 


His Name 


Just to use his name as a shibboleth, or 
to end our prayers with “and this we ask 
in Jesus’ name.” Oh, no; that is not it 
at all. Name always means personality. 
“He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s (because his personal- 
ity is what it is) sake.” Thus Jesus means 


if you will get into my passion, into my 
love and longing, get into my tasks and 
carry on for me, you can ask what you will 
and it will be given you. That promise of 
Jesus is literally and gloriously true, but 
oh, my, how it costs. It means going through 
Gethsemane for you too. 

Love’s Token 


There are many beautiful ones, but the 
great one is to do the things that Jesus has 
asked you to do. Yes, I like to think that 
that means baptism and the other sacra- 
ments, but very much more it means to car- 
ry on the work that Jesus came to begin 
and then left to you to finish. 

The Helper (Comforter) 


What a blessing that Jesus did not stay 
in Palestine. What a tragedy if he should 
come back there to stay a thousand years. 
But we are able to do “greater things,” and 
to be convinced of sin and have things 
brought to our remembrance because Jesus 
went to the Father, and can now by his 
Spirit, be with us in North America and 
South America, in North Africa and South 
Africa. 


~ 9 — e e 
Our Society’s Part in Our Denominational Program 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JANUARY 25, 1925 
(Denominational Day—Beginning Christian Endeavor Week)—Rom. 12: 3-13 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Write to the following officials of our denomina- 
tion and ask them to tell you how your society can 
help in their different departments: Rev. McD. How- 
sare, Evangelism; Dr. O. S. Thomas, Home Missions ; 
Dr. W. P. Minton, Foreign Missions; Dr. W. H. Den- 
ison, Stewardship; Mr. A. F. Chase, Our Publica- 
tions; address all these men at the C. P. A. Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio. Also ask Dr. W. A. Harper, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, Elon College, what 
your society can do to help in his department. Have 
different members read these answers. If you do not 
have sufficient time to write these gentlemen, then 
give these several departments to different members 
of the society and ask them to tell the society how 
they think the society could help in the work of the 
particular department assigned them. These should 
be assigned at least one week in advance. 


Thoughts on the Daily Readings 

Monday—Evangelism. Acts 8:4; 11:19-26. 

These early Christian Endeavorers, for 
they were such in truth, even though they 
had never taken the pledge, or joined the 
society, or borne the name, preached the 
Word of God wherever they went. These 
were not ordained ministers, they were just 
laymen and laywomen; may I say lay boys 
and lay girls just like you. But they were 
filled with the evangelistic spirit. They 
knew Christ. They knew God had forgiven 
them their sins through faith in his Word, 
and they wanted others to enjoy the same 
blessing. So wherever they went they told 
others the story. There is not an Endeav- 
orer anywhere who has had the same ex- 
perience of God’s grace in Christ but can do 
the same as they. Speak to other young 
men and women about Christ and tell them 
he can and will save them if they will con- 
fess their sins and accept him as a Savior. 


Lead them to Christ and into the church. 
There is no more blessed field for service 
than this. There is still opportunity for 
services in country schoolhouses, street 
meetings, shop meetings, hospital meetings, 
meetings in old folks’ homes; these are 
places where you may engage in evangelistic 
work. Organize a personal workers’ train- 
ing class and ask the pastor to teach it. 


Acts 13 :1-8, 


There are three ways in which we may 
help our denomination in its missionary en- 
terprises, whether it be in the home or for- 
eign field: We can offer our lives to God for 
the field if he makes it known to us that 
there is where he wants us; wecan give of 
our substance to the support of the home 
and foreign work; we can pray for the 
fields and the missionaries and the churches 
and the organizations of the mission 
churches. Every Endeavorer ought to face 
these three ways honestly before God, and 
than help in every one of them as God may 
lead. I do not believe any will be exempt 
from the last two. 


Tuesday—Missions. 


Wednesday—Giving. Mal. 3 :10-12. 

Line up with the financial program of 
your church and denomination. Learn what 
your church is trying to accomplish along 
financial lines, also what your denomina- 
tion is trying to do with its finance and 
then get in line and boost, and lift, and 
push, and give. Make out a budget in har- 
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mony with the program of your church and 
denomination and make the items of that 
budget large enough that it will fling you 
back upon God in faith in order to raise 
it; but raise it. Get your members to tith- 
ing and your financial problems will be 
largely met. 


Thursday—Stewardship. 1 Peter 4: 8-11. 


Stewardship is a big subject and one of 
the livest subjects in the church today. Do 
not get the narrow conception, that steward- 
ship has to do only with money; it is in- 
finitely larger and broader than that. It 
means that all of our time, all of our talent, 
all of our influence, all of our prayer-life, 
all of our physical life, all of our mental — 
life, all of our social life, all of life in all 
its relationships, belong to God, and some 
day he is going to ask each of us to render 
him an account of our stewardship. Form 
a class in stewardship and take as a text- 
book Anderson’s “Studies in Stewardship,” 
or “Life As a Stewardship,” by Guy L. Mor- 
rill. Write Dr. Warren H. Denison, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and ask him about “Reading Con- 
tests” on the subject of stewardship, and 
then start such an one in your society, or 
challenge some other society to such a con- 
test. 

Friday—Churchgoing. Heb. 10:19-25. 

Note particularly the twenty-fifth verse. 
I heard the other day that a Mexican gen- 
tleman, who is traveling over the United 
States studying our schools and churches in 
particular and our national life in general, 
said that the most alarming thing he saw in 
this country was the young people deserting 
the churches. I have heard that same 
thought expressed from other sources. If 
this be true, then there is cause for alarm. 
It is the duty of Endeavorers to do every- 
thing in their power to turn the tide in the 
opposite direction. 


Saturday—Education. Heb. 5:5-14; 6:1-3. 


One of the greatest needs of the church 
is men and women skilled in the use of the 
Bible. Men and women who know the Word 
of God. The lack of first-hand Bible knowl- 
edge on the part of the majority of church 
members is startling, and alarming. Our 
church rolls are composed largely of per- 
sons, who, while they ought to be able to 
teach others the way of life and the deep 
things of God, are mere babes and have to 
be fed with predigested food, for the spirit. 
Men and women who ought to be taking 
university courses are still in the kinder- 
garten. How about you, Endeavorer, are 
you going to remain in the baby, kindergar- 
ten class in real knowledge of the Word of 
God, or are you going on into the deeper, 
higher things of God’s revealed Word? 


By Way of Illustration 

Missions 

Make out a budget each year and put in 
a goodly amount for missions, home and 
foreign, and then work hard and raise it. 

Have a mission study class and study 
some one of the many fine books being 
printed each year. You ought to study at 
least one foreign book and one home book 
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each year. Get all the literature you can 
from the Home Board and the Foreign 
Board of our denomination and become thor- 
oughly informed as to just what they are 
doing and planning to do in mission work, 
so that your society can co-operate success- 
fully with them. Have a prayer band in 
your society composed of members who are 
definitely pledged to pray for missions. 


Evangelism 

Prepare a list of young people of your ac- 
quaintance who are not Christians and pray 
for them daily and then seek to win them to 
Christ by personally talking with them on 
the subject. Every member of every Chris- 
tian Endeavor society knows some young 
people with whom they are thrown in con- 
tact day after day, who are not Christians, 
seek to lead them to Christ. 


Stewardship 

Study some good book on stewardship and 
then definitely surrender your life to God 
for him to guide you in all the activities of 
life. Seek to get others to do the same. 
You might form a Band of Stewards com- 
posed of young people who definitely pledge 
to hold their lives in every phase of life as 
stewards for God. Enroll tithers, forming a 
Tenth Legion in your society. 


Giving 
Set apart a definite part of your income 
for the work of the church in the earth. 


Help in the every-member canvass of your 
church. 


Churchgoing 

Be in your place every Sunday morning 
and every Sunday evening, that it is possi- 
ble to be there. Hold that part of your sol- 
emn pledge, “to support my own church in 
every way, especially by attending all her 
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regular Sunday and mid-week services,”” a: 
most binding and sacred. 

I fear there are hundreds of our Endeav- 
orers who are holding this part of their 
pledge very lightly. And it will not do to 
say that they are keeping it as well as the 
colder members keep their vows to the 
church. This will not excuse us in the sight 
of God. 


Education 

Every young man and woman should seek 
to the limit of their ability and opportunity 
to train their intellects for service to God 
and humanity. God expects that of you. 
If we are going to play our honest part in 
our denominational program, then when we 
get ready for college we will attend one of 
our own colleges. We will seek to influence 
others to go to our colleges. We will talk 
them up, and as we may be able, give to 
their support. When the time comes for 
the offering for the Board of Education see 
that your society makes a contribution 
equal to the limit of its ability. 


General 


Study your denominational program and 
then set definite goals in harmony therewith, 
for your society to reach. One of the great 
causes for failure in our societies is lack of 
definiteness—definite tasks to be done, defi- 
nite goals to be reached. 


For Discussion 


How can our society help build up the attendance 
at church services? 

What can our society do to strengthen the mid- 
week prayer service? 

What con cur society do in home mission work? 

What can our society do in foreign mission work? 

What are our denominational goals? 

How may we introduce better financial methods in 
our society? 

What may we do for the cause of Christian Edu- 
cation ? 

What can our society do in evangelism? 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Six Nights in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
By Russell H. Conwell. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. Sixty cents. 


Every one who is acquainted with Dr. 
Conwell’s books always anticipates a rich 
blessing whenever he picks up a new one, 
and in this little volume he will not be dis- 
appointed. It is a delightfully beautiful 
treatment of a number of Palestinian tradi- 
tions which were related to Dr. Conwell by 
the Greek priest having charge of the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. It will make a fine lit- 
tle gift volume. 


The Old Testament. A New Translation by 
Prof. James Moffatt. George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50. 

One of the most popular and enduring 
translations of the New Testament into 
modern language was that by Professor Mof- 
fatt. It has been widely read and :greatly 
appreciated because of the new light which 
it throws on many passages and the manner 
in which is refreshens the entire book. Now 
this able translator is rendering a like serv- 
ice for the Old Testament, the first ‘volume 
of which, from Genesis to Esther, has just 
recently come from the press. We feel cer- 
tain that it will receive a most hearty wel- 
come from those who have been fond of his 
earlier translations. The modern savor of 
this work is indicated by the following from 
the story of the flood: 


So God said to Noah: “I have resolved to 
put an end to every human being, for they 


have filled the earth with insolence and out- 
rage. 1 will destroy them and the earth to- 
gether. 

“Build a barge of cypress wood; build 


cabins inside the barge, and cover it with 
pitch inside and out. 

“This is how you are to build it: the barge 
is to be four hundred and fifty feet long, 
seventy-five feet broad and forty-five feet 
high. 

“You must put windows in the barge 
eighteen inches from the roof and make a 
door in the side of the barge; also put three 
decks in it. 

“For I am sending a deluge of water on 
the earth to destroy every living creature 
under heaven: everything on earth = shall 
perish.” 

One will wish that he had left certain 
passages unchanged; and yet one will find 
his Biblical literature greatly enriched by 
the addition of this volume. And many who 
have been uninterested in the Bible in the 
zi ) 


Never Alone 


G2? is always, always with me, 
Though I seem to stand alone; 
He is ever in the shadow 

Keeping watch above his own. 








Keeping watch, though others fail me, 
Watching through the nights and 
days, 
Till my heart rests in his keeping, 
And my life is filled with praise. 
—Elizabeth J. Woods. 
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older versions will have their interest stirred 
by this exceptionally fine modern-language 
translation. 


Radio Preaching. Edited by Philip I. Rob- 
erts. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 


Radio preaching is such a new thing and 
yet one latent with so many possibilities 
that many will welcome this “first book of 
its kind” on the subject. It embraces thir- 
teen sermons that were delivered over the 
radio by as many different ministers, includ- 
ing such well known names as Lynn Harold 
Hough, James L. Gordon, Burris A. Jen- 
kins, Hugh T. Kerr, and Frederick F. Shan- 
non. Each sermon is introduced by a short 
sketch of its author and a brief statement 
by him upon some particular value or prom- 
ise of the radio in sermon work. It will be 
helpful because of its sermons as well as by 
its appreciation of this new and marvelous 
way of spreading the gospel. 


The Personality of God. By James H. Snow- 
den. Macmillan. $1.00. 


This superior work was first published in 
1920 and the reprint is now made necessary 
by the great favor with which it has been 
received. We wish to reiterate the high 
commendation which we gave it at its first 
appearance. The theme is one which is very 
much to the front, and one which deeply 
perplexes the faith of many individuals. 
Men are not satisfied with simply a scien- 
tific “First Cause;” they need and want a 
Heavenly Father with a personality which 
understands and loves them. And Dr. Snow- 
den, in his cogent and well reasoned style, 
builds up a most satisfying argument for 
this personal nature of God. 


Breaking the Seals. By J. J. Ross. Revell. 


$1.50. 


This is a. fair sample of that type of 
“symbolical” interpretation with which 
many in the Church are enamored today. 
But it is so imaginative and fanciful as to be 
without appeal or value to those Bible stu- 
dents who search the Scriptures for what 
they really say and not for some man’s 
opinion of obscure and highly indefinite pas- 
sages. 


Life in the Heights. By J. H. Jowett. Dor- 
an. $1.50. 


When Dr. Jowett departed this life not 
many months ago the world lost one of the 
most spiritual and still scholarly interpre- 
ters of the Bible which it had ever known. 
Throughout the world his books have been 
a power and blessing. Hence we are happy 
that this new series of sixty-nine brief stu- 
dies in the Epistles has been made available. 
They will prove a real storehouse of sugges- 
tion and inspiration for the prayer-meeting 
service as well as for the individual’s quiet 
hour. 


The Project Principle in Religious Educa- 
tion. By Erwin L. Shaver. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.75. 


The word “project” has come to take a 
very prominent place in all discussions of 
actual educational methods. More and more 
we are coming to understand that the child 
is “educated” only through what it actually 
does and what actually becomes a part of 
its interest and life. It is this principle 
around which this invaluable volume is con- 
structed. In Part One, covering 176 pages, 
the author undertakes first to give the the- 
ory and technique of project teaching as 
applied to Christian education, And then 
he adds two hundred pages of description of 
church school projects which have been ac- 
tually carried out by various schools and 
study groups, of all ages from beginners to 
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adults. The volume is different from any- 
thing which we have seen and will prove of 
tremendous value to readers and workers 
in religious education. It richly merits a 
very wide circulation and we will be sur- 
prised if it does not become a standard. The 
Sunday-school world would be greatly trans- 
formed by the general application of its 
principles. 


A Creed for College Men. By Hugh Aner- 
son Moran. Macmillan. $1.25. 


In this day when so much is being said 
about the faith of college men and when so 
many pastors and religious teachers are 
finding it difficult to win and hold their 
thinking young people, this book should re- 
ceive a wide welcome as meeting a most 
urgent need. Its author has been the col- 
lege pastor at Cornell University for many 
years and has made a practice of meeting 
with small student groups for the informal 
discussion of the problems touching their 
life and faith. These discussions have been 
absolutely free and frank, in which every 
phase of doubt and misgiving has been met 
and tactfully dealt with. This book is an 
outgrowth of the intimate knowledge of col- 
lege students which this unusual experience 
has granted its author. Step by step he 
here presents the line of suggestion and ar- 
gument which time and again he has used 
to assist young men and women to a pro- 
found religious faith—one that can be har- 
monized with the scientific and technical 
knowledge which they were gaining through 
their collegiate studies. For many troubled 
young men and women this book will blaze 
the way out of confusion and misgiving to a 
safe and enduring faith. And it will be of 
great value to pastors and teachers who are 
finding difficulty in guiding their young 
people through these days of adjustment and 
danger. 


Teaching of the Prophets. By Charles 
Arthur Hawley. Association Press. 


This is a worthy addition to that invalu- 
able series of study books which has been 
given to the world through the Association 
Press, of the Y. M. C. A. As with a number 
of its predecessors, each chapter is appor- 
tioned into a scripture passage and com- 
ment for each day of the week, together with 
a fuller commentary upon the general theme 
under discussion. To the fourteen chapters 
dealing with the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment is added one on Jesus of Nazareth. 
The entire book is crowded with such ilium- 
inating information, such discriminating 
selection and comment, and such reverent 
appreciation as to make it an exceptionally 
fine volume both for Bible study and for 
one’s private devotions. There is no part of 
the Scriptures which contains more light 
and teaching for the various social and in- 
dustrial problems of our modern life other 
than does the teachings of the Prophets. And 
yet there is no other one portion of the 
Scripture which has been more generally 
neglected and misunderstood. We are glad 
to know that the Y. M. C. A. is taking up 
this vital present-day theme, and that it has 
had prepared a book of such great and at- 
tractive value on the subject. 


Early Hebrew History. By Harold M. 

Wiener. Robert Scott, Publisher. 

This little volume by an English author 
and publisher presents us with the author’s 
viewpoint on “Some Factors in Early He- 
brew History,” “The Law of Change in the 
Bible,” “The Biblical Doctrines of Joint, 
Hereditary, and Individual Responsibility.” 
While one may not agree with all his views, 
some of which will impress him as quite nov- 
el, one will find that the volume reflects 
light upon the Old Testament. 


Holy Places and Precious Promises. By L. 


R. Scarborough. Doran. $1.60. 


The author is one of the best known 
preachers of the Southern Baptist Church. 
Our readers will find this a collection of 
very interesting sermons describing the au- 
thor’s personal experience in the Holy Land. 
His vivid descriptions of various places will 
make them more real to his readers, and 
the excellent selection of photographs will 
help to vivify that sacred country. 


Christ's Militant Kingdom. 
borough. Doran. $1.60. 
A characteristic volume of sermons bv the 

above author. 


By L. R. Scar- 


The Dilemmas of Jesus. By James Black. 


Revell. $1.50. 


For long since Scotland has furnished the 
world with some of its greatest preachers. 
There is always a distinctive note in their 
sermons—one of peculiar insight and power, 
and usually a literary style that is very at- 
tractive. Dr. Black—a brother of the more 
noted Hugh Black—is coming to take his 
place in this long line of notables; and this 
volume will help to make that place more 
secure. In it he deals with a few of the 
great outstanding experiences of Jesus 
Christ with an interpretative skill and spir- 
itual sensitiveness that are altogether win- 
some. Many a preacher will be wanting 
just such a book as this to help him with 
his Lenten sermons. 
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Quiet Talks About the Healing Christ. By 
S. D. Gordon. Revell. $1.25. 


No book by S. D. Gordon needs an intro- 
duction to the religious world; for his writ- 
ings are widely read and highly evalued by 
those of his school of thought. This one 
will prove no exception. It expresses his 
profound faith in the Healing Christ. 


Sermons on Great Tragedies of the Bible. 
By Ashley Chappell. Doran. $1.60. 
A book of fourteen brief sermons by one 
of the noted preachers of the Methodist 
Church South. 


The Imitation of Christ. By 
Kempis. Maemillan. $1.00. 
An attractive edition of this religious 

classic. 


The Young Convert’s Problems. 
Dixon. Doran. $1.00. 

A new edition of this well known book 
for the training of young converts. 

New Men and New Years. By Charles E. 
Jefferson. Revell. 

American Bible Society, One Hundred and 
Eighth Annual Report—1924. American 
Bible Society. 

The Superintendent’s Guide for 1925. By 
Harry Edwards Bartow. American Sun- 
day-school Union. 

The Union Lesson Guide and Golden Text 
Book, 1925. American * Sunday-school 
Union. 


Thomas a 


By A. C. 


When Teddy Forgot to Sing 


A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
Copyright Reserved 


It was Teddy just finishing the sing- 

of five songs, the very ones they had 
sung the night before at the church service 
for the wood people. 

It had happened this way. Papa Bear hap- 
pened to sit where he could seen scn bear 
quite distinctly at the service and he ob- 
served that Teddy sang only a part of the 
songs and only some of the stanzas of these. 


fh ») 


A Well-spent Day 


TAKE a dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, 

A little bit of sunshine gold 
Dissolved in the morning air; 

Add to your meal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin, 

And then, as a prime ingredient, 
Plenty of work thrown in: 

But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play: 

Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete a well-spent day. 

—Selected. 


QO: they tell me of an unclouded day.” 


























When they arrived home that night Papa 
Bear said to him that in place of playing 
ball the next night after school he could re- 
main in and sing at least two stanzas of all 
the pieces which the wood people had sung 
at the service. 

That was a hard punishment, for his bal! 
team had made special arrangements for 


practice that night. Plead as hard as he 
could, he was not able to alter Papa Bear’s 
decision. He almost broke down as he saw 
the boys out there in the field, and yet he 
knew at heart that he had no one to blame 
but himself. 

It was a long time before Teddy forgot 
his part in the singing, but one night Ray 
Coon had a new watch and Teddy became 
so interested in that, that the sermon had 
commenced ere he realized where he was. 
The next afternoon he had to stay in and 
sing all the verses of the hymns, and while 
it was good practice in some ways, in oth- 
er ways it was a sore punishment for Teddy 
who wanted to be out at play. 

Every now and then he would think that 
because Papa Bear could not see him that 
he would not know the difference and so 
would refuse to sing. But Papa Bear had 
a good ear and could tell every time when 
his son stopped singing, and after the serv- 
ice would inform him of the punishment 
that must take place the next day. 

Teddy became a little careless about his 
singing, and finally Papa Bear was forced 
to make him stay in two nights of the week 
and sing the songs, and when he acted worse 
about the matter he was made to stay in 
three afternoons, and after awhile he had 
to stay in every night after school to sing 
the songs which he had refused to sing at 
the service in the church. For a week or 
two he would do a lot better and sometimes 
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he would even go for four or five weeks 
at a time, and then he would get interested 
in something else or become a little stub- 
born, and the punishment was sure to fol- 
low. 

Now Papa Bear was a great ball player 
and quite frequently would play on the 
teams with the boys. One day in September 
the Pine Tree Forest boys were to cross 
bats with those of the Oak Swamp team. 
There had always been a strong but friendly 
rivalry between these two teams, for they 
were about equally divided as to the make 
up, and as far as honors stood they had been 
nearly a tie. 

On the day in question Teddy was acting 
as pitcher for the home team and his papa 
was at first base. As the teams lined up 
there was great excitement, some declaring 
that the home team did not have a ghost 
of a chance to win, and others said that they 
would beat the Oak Swamp crowd, two to 
one. 

Quite naturally, then, as Teddy pitched 
the first ball and Ray Coon of the visiting 
team gave the ball a sounding whack send- 
ing it far down the field, there arose a wild 
yell from the Oak Swamp folks. Wilder 
still was their yell when, as the ball came to 
first base just as Ray Coon was reaching 
it, Papa Bear, instead of catching the ball 
was reading the paper and Ray was safe. 

Teddy never spoke back to his papa, but 
that day he said he thought if he were go- 
ing to play ball he had better drop the paper 
until the game was over. 

Papa Bear played with enthusiasm most 
of the time and made four of the five in- 
nings of the game. At times he seemed to 
let the ball pass right by him as if he were 
thinking about something else. He could 
have made easily two more runs for his 
team and several times it did seem that he 
might have prevented the other side from 
getting an inning. 

At the supper table that night they were 
discussing the game and Teddy spoke with 
a little bit of anger and reproof, “Oh, yes, 
we beat them five to three in our favor; 
but if papa had been paying attention he 
could have easily made two more for us and 
could have stopped Ray Coon and Billy 
Bear of the Oak Swamp team from getting 
their two runs. He was reading the paper 
a part of the time, and then he was talking 
to Sally Beaver with his back turned to the 
field, and then he was watching a black 
bird chase a crow and several other foolish 
things when he ought to have had his mind 
on the game.” 

It was just what Papa Bear had been 
waiting for and, with a little wink toward 
Mamma, he answered very slowly and delib- 
erately, “Yes, yes, Son Bear, you are right. 
A fellow ought to play ball when he is in 
the game and not be fooling with other 
things. Life is a sort of game in which we 
all must play together in team work. It 
is not made up of single bears, each doing 
as he pleases, playing when he likes and 
dropping out when he wants to. If we do 
not play the team work, the other side wins 
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The Christian Publishing Association. 





Helps for the Foreign Mission Period 


HE new material will be ready by about the fifteenth of the month. Those 
planning to hold a Church School of Missions should organize their classes 
so as to begin the first one, if possible the last week of January, thus being able 
to hold the closing service the second Sunday of March. The important thing 
is to send in ample time for the textbooks you may need. Order them through 


Send, also, to the Foreign Mission Department for the special six weeks’ 
program with all necessary material to be used with it for the opening service 
in Sunday-school and the morning preaching hour during this period. 


Once again, to the first hundred pastors writing us of their intention of 
holding the Church School of Missions we will send a copy of the October 
Missionary Review of the World, which is full of splendid articles on China, 
to supplement your regular study course. Act now. 

W. P. MINTON, Foreign Mission Secretary. 
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on the ball field, and it is just so in the 
great game of life. You were very sharp 
to note the results of my off and on sort of 
playing this afternoon and I have been won- 
dering if the same results are not likely 
to happen if you and I, and the rest of the 
wood people, play the same way in the mat- 
ter of our church service. That is, seem- 
ingly, it would be no more harm for me to 
play off and on at ball when there is a great 
exciting game on hand than it would be for 
me to play off and on at singing when we 
are trying to carry on a splendid service. 
If all the wood people should go to church 
and take part in the service in the same sort 
of way as you say I played the game this 
afternoon, I wonder what kind of a church 
we would have.” 

Teddy looked straight forward into the 
fire blazing on the hearth and made no an- 
swer. The only possible answer that we 
have is this, that if you ever go to the 
church where the wood people attend you 
will find Teddy as director of the choir, and 
when any of the members seem to drop 
back he speaks right up and says, “Boys, 
we ean’t win at ball unless every fellow 
plays his best at team work, and the same 
law holds good at church.” 

After you have listened to the whole serv- 
ice you will declare as many another, I 
guess that’s the secret of Teddy having 
one of the best choirs for miles around. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


A Sketch of Modern Japan 


NDER a giant ginko tree in the temple 

grounds stands an ancient stone image 
of Jizo, the Buddhist protector of the souls 
of little children in their journey across 
the dry bed of the River of Saino Kawara 
when the demons harass them. The legend 
runs that every soul who traverses this 
wide, stony plain must build a cairn cf 
pebbles before it is permitted to pass on. 
Horrible, long-nosed tengu with clawlike 


fingers lie in wait for these pilgrims. They 
tease, they pinch, they knock down the little 
piles amassed by baby hands. It is Jizo 
who comes to the rescue, drives away the 
devils. He wipes away the little ones’ tears 
with his long sleeves and bears them in his 
compassionate arms to the further shore. 

It is to Jizo that the heartbroken mothers 
pray, and they bring to his shrine little 
pebbles, heaping them at the god’s feet to 
remind him to aid their babies in the dry 
bed of Saino Kawara. 

But so many babies die; so many mothers 
beseech Jizo’s aid! Jizo must be very busy, 
the distraught mothers think; and so, to fix 
the god’s attention upon their own baby 
among the thronging thousands of tiny 
souls, they bring pathetic relics which they 
wistfully trust will serve to identify the 
little soul. 

A shrine of Jizo thus becomes the most 
poignant spectacle imaginable. Around the 
stcne god’s neck are tied dozens of little 
bibs, scarlet, blue, or yellow, quilted and 
ruffled, pathetically worn and faded; just 
as they were left when the little wearers 
began the lonely journey through the 
shadows. At Jizo’s feet is a great heap of 
pebbles, each brought by a sorrowing moth- 
er; and, most pitiful cf all, among the 
pebbles are laid the loved playthings of 
dead babies: a white cotton rabbit with its 
ears well chewed; a doll, balls, rattles. 

Once in a country shrine I saw a tiny, 
scuffed, lacquered clog. Its scarlet strings 
were frayed, its surface scratched and bat- 
tered. The clickety-click of one baby’s foot- 
steps was hushed to earth; they echoed only 
in the desolate heart of a mother. 

Dear God! Jizo or Jesus! The heart’s 
cry is ever the same; Rachel weeps for her 
children in every tongue and every corner 
of the earth! 

Dear God! guide the unsteady footsteps 
of our babies in that shadowy land where 
only our sad thoughts may follow!—Theo- 
date Geoffrey, in The Congregationalist. 
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The Children 


Nicknames of States 
A QUESTION often asked in vain is: 
“What are the nicknames of the States?” 


Following is a complete list, taken from 
The World Almanac: 


Ala.—‘Cotton,” “Lizard.” 
Ariz.—‘“Sunset,” “Apache.” 
Ark.—“Bear,” “Bowie.” 
Cal.—“Golden,” “El Dorado.” 
Col.—*Centennial,” “Silver.” 
Conn.—“Nutmeg,” “Freestone.” 
Del.—“‘Diamond,” “Blue Hen.” 
Fla.—‘Peninsula,” “Everglade.” 
Ga.—“‘Cracker,” “Buzzard.” 
Idaho—“Gem.” 
Tll_—*“Sucker,” “Prairie.” 
Ind.—“‘Hoosier.” 
Iowa—“Hawkeye.” 
Kan.—“Sunflower,” “Jayhawk.” 
Ky.—“‘Blue Grass,” “Corn-Cracker.” 
La.—*“Pelican,” “Creole.” 
Me.—“Pine Tree,” “Old Dirigo.” 
Md.—“Old Line,” ‘‘Cockade.” 
Mass.—“Bay,” “Old Colony.” 
Mich.—“Wolverine,” “Auto.” 
Minn.—“Gopher,” “North Star.” 
Miss.—‘Bayou,” “Eagle.” 
Mo.—“Ozark,” “Iron Mountain.” 
Mont.—“Stub Toe,” “Bonanza.” 
Neb.—“Antelope,” “Black Water.” 
Nev.—‘Silver,” “Sage Brush.” 
N. H.—“Granite.” 
N. J.—“Jersey Blue,” “Garden,” “New 
Spain.” 
N. M.—“Sunshine,” “Spanish.” 
N. Y.—‘Empire,” “Excelsior.” 
N. C.—“Old North,” “Turpentine,” “Tar 
Heel.” 
N. D.—“Flickertail,” “Sioux.” 
Ohio—“Buckeye.” 
Okla.—‘Boomer.” 
Ore.—“Beaver;” “Web-Foot.” 
Pa. ‘Keystone,” “Steel,” “Coal.” 
R. I.—“Little Rhody,” “Plantation.” 
S. C.—“Palmetto.” 
S. D.—“Sunshine,” “Swiagecat.” 
Tenn.—“Big Bend,” “Volunteer,” “Hog- 
and-Hominy.” 
Texas—“Lone Star,” “Beef.” 
Utah—“Desert,” ‘““Mormon.” 
Vt.—“Green Mountain.” 
Va.— ‘Old Dominion,” “Mother.” 
Wash.—“‘Evergreen,” “Chinook.” 
W. Va.— Panhandle.” 
Wis.—“‘Badger,” “Cooper.” 
Wyo.—“Equality” (Suffrage Pioneer). 


Harold and Lucy Are Invited Out 
By Hilda Richmond 
XOUSIN Cordelia Allen had asked Har- 
old and Lucy Ranger to tea, and Grand- 
mother Morgan was quite distressed about 
it. But if Grandmother Morgan were dis- 
tressed about the invitation, Harold and 
Lucy were frightened almost to pieces. As 
the day drew near they could scarcely eat 
or sleep for thinking of it. 

That may seem strange to little boys and 
girls who love to be asked to a company tea, 
but Harold and his sister had lived almost 
all their lives in a camp in the great South- 
west, and while their mother had been so ill 
they were in charge of Mexican Annie, a 
good woman, but one who knew nothing of 
how children should be dressed or taught. 
Now they were to go to Cousin Cordelia’s in 
her big, beautiful house with her lovely 
china and pretty things and it is no wonder 
they were frightened. 


Grandmother Morgan felt a little relieved 
when the big box came in the parcels post 
and she held up some new and_ suitable 
clothes for the children, but when Lucy 
with her brown hands and sunburned face 
was dressed in the dainty white frock 
Grandmother groaned. 

“T really think they look better in the 
clothes they brought with them,” she said 
sadly after trying everything on them that 
had come from the city. 

“The clothes do not matter so much,” said 
Aunt Helen, “if they will remember to be 
careful about Cousin’s china. It is so deli- 
cate and they are not used to handling fine 
things.” 

“Well, we’ll have to make the best of it,” 
said Aunt Laura, kissing the teary little 
faces. “Cheer up, children! In a few 
weeks the sunburn will fade out and you’ll 
know exactly what to do at the table and 
everywhere. Children learn very quickly, 
so have a good time at Cousin Cordelia’s 
and you’ll be invited out to other places 
soon. All the relatives are anxious to have 
you come to see them.” 

At three-thirty Aunt Helen put aside her 
embroidery and went to hunt the children 
so that they could be properly dressed and 
made ready for the visit. 

“T’d almost as soon try to comb w brush 
pile as Harold’s hair, and Lucy’s is not much 
better,” she sighed. “They have run wild 
so long that their hair seems like wire.” 

But when the side lawn and the old play 
house and the back garden were thorough- 
ly searched no trace of the children could 
be found. 

“T’ll be bound, they’ve run away,” said old 
Hannah in the kitchen. “They’ve heard so 
much about Miss Allen’s fine things and how 
awful nice everything is that they’ve run 
off. I most know it! And I’d run, too, if 
I’d been scared to death over going like 
they were.” 


Pretty soon the whole neighborhood was 
aroused and two dozen people were looking 
for the little strangers. If they had gone 
very far away they would not be able to tell 
where they lived, for being in the town such 
a short time they could not know the streets 
and residences. Grandmother Morgan and 
her daughters began to be alarmed. Even 
the new chore boy left his task of weeding 
the dahlia bed and’ joined in the search. 


“Like enough they’ve gone on t¢ the tea,” 
he said as he hurried to Miss Cordelia’s. 
John knew nothing about the trouble over 
the invitation, so he concluded that they had 
been anxious for the visit and had slipped 
away early. “You ain’t seen nothing of the 
Ranger youngsters, I suppose?” he said, 
coming upon Miss Allen sitting calmly with 
her knitting on the porch. “They’ve run 
away.” 

“No, they aren’t here,” said the old lady. 
“Probably they’ve wandered to the brook 
and will be back soon. They are coming 
here to tea at five.” 
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“They’re such little Indians,” went on the 
boy, glad to be rid of the weeding for some 
time. “Wild and scary as deers. The boy 
never saw a lawn mower till they got here, 
and the girl is scared to death all the time. 
The other day her aunt spoke to her and she 
dropped the cup she was drinking out of and 
smashed it all to smithereens. Well, I must 
be going back to work. Maybe they’ve found 
the children by now.” 

And they had. Hidden under the hay in 
the old barn and almost smothered the tear- 
ful children were rescued and combed and 
bathed and dressed. Then clinging tightly 
to Aunt Laura’s hands, they had been de- 
livered to Miss Allen. 

“Stay with us, Laura!” urged Miss Allen. 
“Tea is going to be a sort of picnic affair 
right here on the porch. I thought the chil- 
dren might like it better. And Jane is go- 
ing to bring out the very dishes Harold and 
Lucy’s mother played with in this house 
when she was a little girl.” 

So Aunt Laura lingered and together they 
had the finest time you can think of. No- 
body spilled anything and everything tasted 
so good that the children forgot to be 
frightened and had a delightful time. “I 
like those quaint little costumes they are 
wearing,” said Cousin Cordelia. “We shall 
want the children dressed in them for our 
pageant next week.” She shook hands with 
them when they went home and said, “Now 
you must come very soon again. Will you?” 

The children thanked her politely and told 
her what a nice time they had had, but they 
were hardly out of hearing when Lucy said, 
“If this is being invited out I like it very 
much.” 

“T am glad you did,” said Aunt Laura. 
“And now we must try to hold to that sun- 
burn so you can be real little Mexicans in 
Cousin Cordelia’s missionary pageant. That 
will be great fun.” 


The Worn Hands 

STORY is told of a little tenement house 

girl who was left at fourteen years of age 
with four younger ones to nurse and mother. 
Faithful to her trust, she scrubbed and 
washed and mended for her brothers and 
sisters while the slender shoulders bent 
more and more, and the pinched face grew 
whiter and whiter. Almost before anyone 
realized it the little broken life lay waiting 
for release from the flesh. 

“T haven’t been able to do anything,” she 
whispered to her favorite girl friend who 
lived in a near-by alley. “I couldn’t go to 
school because of the work, nor to Sunday- 
school because it took all father could spare 
to keep the others in clothes. When the 
minister came to see me, he said, I’d soon 
see Jesus; but I am afraid I haven’t done 
anything good, and I don’t know anything 
to say to him.” 

“You needn’t try to say anything,” said 
her friend with more than girlish wisdom, 
“not a single word,” kissing the pitiful face 
on the pillow. “When you see him look at 
you, you just show him your hands.”— 
Selected. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Eastport, January 2—The North Chris- 
tian Church held its annual fair November 
25 and cleared over $250, and thus was able 
to cancel all its debts. A remarkable fea- 
ture of the fair was the presence of three 
ladies over eighty years old; the oldest, 
eighty-nine, was the most active of the three 
and came and returned home unattended. 
Fine Christmas exercises, with a tree, were 
held in the vestry the evening of December 
24. But Brother Joseph Lambert, the pas- 
tor, while adjusting lights in the afternoon, 
fell from a chair and fractured a rib, so that 
there were no services the following Sun- 
day. 

Bangor, November 28—Brother Henry N. 
Pringle, assistant superintendent of the In- 
ternational Reform Federation, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., occupied the pulpit of the 
First Christian Church, speaking most in- 
terestingly of the progress of reform 
throughout the world. In the evening the 
missionary department of the Ladies’ Aid 
society held a Thank-offering service, which 
proved so good that, by request, it was re- 
peated the evening of December 14 before 
a larger congregation. December 7 Mrs. W. 
M. Jessop, wife of the State director of the 
Near East Relief, delivered a most informing 
message on Near East conditions, and in the 
evening Brother H. A. Markley, field sec- 
retary of the Christian Civic League of 
Maine, exhibited the motion picture, “Lest 
We Forget,” depicting most vividly the aw- 
ful ocnditions of society under the saloon 
regime and the benefits of prohibition. De- 
cember 19 the Glad Gleaners, the little 
girls’ branch of the missionary society, with 
friends to the number of thirty-seven, had 
a Christmas tree and a royal good time gen- 
erally at the parsonage. The evening of 
December 26 the Church School held its 
Christmas concert at the church.- This or- 
ganization gave six dollars to help furnish 
the State charges with a Christmas. The 
Blue Birds class, Mrs. Lottie Knight teach- 
er, celebrated New Year’s Day by having 
a good time social with one of their number, 
Thelma, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Hawes.—DONALD P. HURLBURT, Field 
Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Fall River, January 4—The annual New Year’s re- 
ception, which takes the place of a Christmas tree 
party for the children of the Sunday-school of the 
North Christian Church, was held Thursday evening 
in the vestry, with a large attendance. A short en- 
tertainment was provided by members of the school, 
after which gifts were distributed from the Christmas 
tree, which formed the center of the pleasing deco- 
rations. Remembrances were presented to each child 
from his teacher, the various classes presenting 
gifts to their teachers. Rev. E. J. Bodman, the pas- 
tor, was presented with a purse of gold by members 
of the men’s class, Mrs. Bodman receiving a similar 
gift from the women’s class. “Miss Stella M. Con- 
nor, superintendent of the Sunday-school, was pre- 
sented with a string of pearls, in recognition of her 
faithful services. Sandwiches, fancy cakes, and cho- 
colate were served and, as the children departed, each 
was presented with a bag of candy. Miss Jessica 
Leonard was chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee; Mrs. Miller Simmons, the refreshments, and 
Miss Gurda Pritchard, the tree. The teachers and 
officers of the school assisted as members of the 
committees.—Fall River Evening News. 


New Bedford—Recently the North Chris- 
tian Church observed “Voluntary Contribu- 
tion Day.” This is the day designated for 
the members of the church to bring in their 
pledges for the ensuing year. The following 
Sunday, canvassers went out to interview 
those members who had not responded. We 
consider this plan very successful. During 


December the ladies have been happily at 
work packing boxes for Elon, Carversville, 
and Fancy Gap. These gifts, with others, 
brought in for local benevolent organizations 
at the White Gifts service, totaled five hun- 
dred one presents, besides fifty dollars also 
given at this service for local charity. A 
pageant entitled, “The Birth of Christ,” was 
finely presented by members of the church 
school on Sunday evening, December 21. On 
the evening of December 28 our church 
quartet assisted by eight singers, rendered 
in a splendid manner the Christmas Can- 
tata, “The Manger Throne.” At this serv- 
ice the church was taxed to its fullest ca- 
pacity— Mrs. ARTHUR L. SMITH. 

The quarterly meeting of the Ministerial 
Institute was held at the home of E. J. Bod- 
man, Thursday, January 8, eight members 
being present. The Institute was called to 
order by the president, Rev. H. Russell Clem. 
The following program was presented: 

Deovtional Book Review, ‘‘Hosea,’”’ A. L. Schoning. 

Book Review, “Jesus in the Experience of Men,” 
Cc. F. Gifford. 

Paper, “The Modern Approach to the Solution of 
Crime,” W. G. Sargent. 

Book Review, ““The Plastic Age’’—Marks. 

P “Study of Present-day Social Conditions,’’ Uel An- 
erson. 

Paper, “Religious Ideas of the Old Testament,” E. 
J. Bodman. 

The next meeting will be held at the home 
of Dr. Sargent on April 9. 


E. J. BODMAN, Field Secretary. 


Westerly, Rhode Island—The Broad Street 
Christian Church can report great activity 


QAO 
Always Shining 


EVER—once—since the world began 
Has the sun ever once stopped shin- 
ing. 
His face very often we could not see, 
And we grumbled at his inconstancy; 
But the clouds were really to blame, not 


€, 
For, behind them, he was shining. 
And so—behind life’s darkest clouds, 


God’s love is always shining. 
We veil it at times with our faithless 


fears, 

And darken our sight with our foolish 
tears, 

But in time the atmosphere always 
clears, 

For his love is always shining. 

—John Oxenham. 
HON 


and much progress in all lines of endeavor. 
The church enjoyed its second get-together 
supper of the season on Wednesday evening, 
December 17, served in the church parlors 
by the men of the church, under the direc- 
tion of Chairman George E. Broughton. 
After supper a short business session was 
held, at which Mr. Broughton was elected 
vice-president of the church. The financial 
visitation committee reported the result of 
their visitation on Sunday last which showed 
a material increase over last year. A pro- 
gram of speeches and songs then followed. 
O. R. Smith spoke on the financial condition 
of the church, Samuel Girven on church ex- 
pension, Dr. A. V. Phelps on the morality 
of the church, Rev. A. L. Schoning on the 
power of the church. Harry Coleman sang 
two pleasing vocal solos. Henry Sheffield’s 
orchestra gave a number of musical selec- 
tions during the evening which added much 
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to the pleasure of the occasion. The writer 
neglected to state in our write-up of our 
annual roll call, that there were thirty-five 
additions to the church membership last 
year. There are fifteen candidates to be 
received early in January, a total of fifty 
in fifteen months. It does seem as though 
our minister has been busy. Sunday after- 
“noon, December 21, at three-thirty the can- 
tata, “When the Savior Came,” was pre- 
sented by the Church School, choir, and or- 
chestra to an audience completely filling the 
church auditorium. ‘Great credit is due 
Miss Grace R. Carmichael, under whose di- 
rection the cantata was so superbly pre- 
sented, and to her able assistants, Mrs. O. 
R. Smith and Miss Elizabeth Martin, and 
to the choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
John B. Eaton, organist—JOHN H. DAvI- 
SON. 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, Maine, January 8—Our 
pastor and wife, Rev. and Mrs. Mark Turn- 
er, are now cosily settled in the pretty lit- 
tle parsonage, and are busily engaged in 
exploring their new field of labor. Our Sun- 
day-school concert and Christmas tree were 
held at the church on Christmas evening as 
usual. The service was largely attended. 
The concert was unusually interesting. The 
little tots were out in large numbers and 
recited their little pieces very nicely. The 
tree was laden with gifts for all, and 
though our pastor had then been in his new 
field of labor less than thirty days, he and 
Mrs. Turner were well remembered through 
the parish. Rev. W. T. Coffin and daughter, 
Miss Beatrice, of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
spent the Christmas holidays here at their 
old home. Our last Christian Endeavor 
service was held at the home of Mrs. J. 
Fred Don, and was quite largely attended. 
These services are now picking up both in 
attendance and interest. The regular ses- 
sion of the official board was held at the 
home of Mrs. Arnold Blany December 27. 
Our new pastor and wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
Mark H. Turner, were cordially welcomed 
to the church, town, and community at a 
well-planned social evening at the church 
Friday evening, January 2. Rev. J. Bra- 
han, of the Congregational Church, and Rev. 
H. E. Young, of the Baptist Church, were 
the speakers of the evening. Our octoge- 
narian preacher of Kittery Point, Rev. J. 
H. Mugridge, was detained at his home by 
illness. The inclemency of the weather pre- 
vented many from attending. Special mu- 
sic was rendered, and a very pleasant, eve- 
ning was enjoyed by those who were pres- 
ent. The week of prayer was observed by 
us with helpful results to all.—AMEE. 


ILLINOIS 


Louisville, January 5—We wish to report 
the work in our pastorate doing real well. 
Bethlehem Sunday-school made a record of- 
fering at the close of the last quarter—with 
record offering for school for the day of 
$76.18. The collection banner was changed 
from the Class No. 1 to Class No. 2, the 
young married men’s class. Class No. 1 is 
the old men’s class, which has held the ban- 
ner the last quarter. The record attendance 
banner changed, also, from Class No. 4 to 
Class No. 6—I believe it was. Our work at 
Pleasant View is encouraging. However 
there was some hindrance this trip by sick- 
ness. Brother Wm. Buntin is convalescing 
from grippe and pneumonia. Mr. D. Kin- 
caid is not in good health at present. We 
were pleased to note that Mr. Willie Hill- 
man, who was converted in our last meet- 
ing, has accepted the place as assistant 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. He 
did good work last Sunday as Brother Bun- 
tin, the superintendent, was sick. The meet- 
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ing here only ran one week in Louisville 
with Brother A. H. Bennett as evangelist. 
Brother Bennett did fine work, but the 
weather conditions were bad and on account 
of some serious sickness the meeting was 
postponed for the present. We are expect- 
ing a meeting at Cottage Home in Febru- 
ary with Rev. Chas. Chitty as evangelist. 
—JOHN BAUGHMAN, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Montpelier, January 2—The revival meeting, which 
was held at Chester Center, Rev. E. D. Oren pastor, 
came to a close Sunday night, after four weeks of 
hard fighting for the sinners to try to get right with 
God, but we certainly want to give God thanks for 
the many souls that did turn from sin and are now 
serving and trusting the Almighty God. These meet- 
ings have been of a great benefit to all, as our pas- 
tor certainly did preach the Word of God straight 
from the Bible, and the Lord was with us in our 
midst at all times. Altogether, there were eleven 
precious souls who sought and found Christ as their 
personal Savior. There were many, many more 
souls that could have turned and been on the Lord’s 
side also, and the responsibility lies on no one ex- 
cept themselves, as the Word of God was preached 
to them very plainly. The pastor also received fif- 
teen new members into the church during these meet- 
ings. On the last night of the meeting, it being so 
near Christmas time, the members and neighbors all 
together made up a donation of different kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, and other eatables as a gift.— 
Montpelier Herald. 


Tipton, January 8—The Twelve Mile 
Church, Cass County, is alive, and flourish- 
ing. The writer has served this church as 
pastor since January 1, 1924, and we are 
having a fine interest and attendance, and 
a deep interest is being’) manifested in the 
Sunday-school. We are having fine co-op- 
eration from the other churches in the vi- 
cinity, and have had one union meeting, this 
meeting being held at the U. B. Church at 
Twelve Mile. The writer had the pleasure 
of delivering the discourse at this occasion. 
We are planning an evangelistic campaign 
to commence February 1. We are expecting 
this campaign to be productive of great re- 
sults, and the church is entering into it with 
great spirit and enthusiasm.—ALFRED A. 
FLETCHER, Pastor. 


Greentown, January 6—We have closed 
our third revival for this conference year, 
with a number of converts and several re- 
ceived into the churches. Raintown and 
Crooked Creek churches are rejoicing over 
the blessings and power has given by 
their asking for it. The old Liberty Church, 
Jackson County, is now a live wire for God. 
Twenty-one new members were added to its 
membership. The gospel was preached with 
love and power, and God finally had his own 
way. We cannot say at this writing how 
many found Jesus. The audience was not 
of the community only, but folks came for 
fifteen miles, some by auto, others, who lived 
not so far away, came in two-horse wagons. 
One old lady, aged seventy-five years, 
walked one mile each night, and at the close 
of the revival came into the church as a 
member. It was indeed an old-time revival. 
A freewill offering was taken, and the evan- 
gelist and his helper received the fine sum 
of $147.50. The Liberty Church had been 
without a pastor, but the evangelist did not 
leave until he had the promise of Rev. D. 
A. Cook to be the pastor.—P. W. HUNSING- 
ER, Evangelist. 


OHIO 


Lewistown, January 8—December 14 Rev. 
L. E. Allison, of Lima, commenced a series 
of meetings at Muchinippi Christian Church, 
continuing one week. From the beginning 
this was a real spiritual meeting, and a 
happy experience for the Muchinippi folks. 
Brother Allison’s wife was a patient at the 
Lima City Hospital, he having to go back 
and forth each evening, but laboring faith- 
fully for the conversion of souls. Brother 
Dolph Yoder assisted as musical director. 


The two make a fine team. Brother Alli- 
son is a deep spiritual thinker, never hesi- 
tating to tell the real truth, appealing to 
the young man or lady. And as we look to 
the future, may we have visions of him who 
died on Calvary for our sins. The M. E. 
Church joined us in this week of service. 
We were one as servants in the Master’s 
Kingdom. This is a field that needs a reali- 
zation of God’s Word. Brother Allison sure- 
ly had a Christlike message for them, while 
Brother Yoder always was ready for a song 
to fit in with the sermon. Our harvest was 
not great in number, but such as we received 
are lasting for time and eternity. The fa- 
ther and mother of three families, and 
the children—two daughters and one son— 
of this group came forward, gave the minis- 
ter their hands and God their hearts, and 
became affiliated with the church. Rev. C 
E. Strawbridge, of Lima, is our pastor, but 
he, being a mail carrier in the city, could not 
be present at this Christmas time. Evangel- 
ist Allison and Brother Strawbridge were 
both present last Sunday, each preaching a 
great sermon. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to thirty-eight ap- 
plicants. May this little country church 
stem the tide of dismay. May it arise, 
take its place of former times, and become 
a factor of great good for this American 


MIMI 
As Side by Side We Onward Go 


O Jesus, Master, when today 

I meet along the crowded way 
My burdened brothers—mine and thine— 
May then through me thy spirit shine. 


To cheer them in their onward way, 

Till evening ends the varied day— 

To kindle to a growing light 

Where else might be but gloom and 
night. 


Grant too that they my need may know 

As side by side we onward go— 

An equal need of kindly thought, 

And love like that which thou hast 
taught. 


Then give our hands a touch divine, 

And to our voices tones like thine, 

As side by side we onward go, 

Nor need each others’ names to know. 


—Charles S. Newhall, in 
The Continent. 


A 


commonwealth. You, that know the power 
of prayer, pray for country churches. Give 
us more of the Pilgrim spirit of 1620 when 
men were brothers in flesh and spirit, when 
men would die for liberty or be burned at 
the stake before they would deny their 
Christ. Give us such men as Wm. Penn 
and Roger Williams—W. W. WRIGHT, 
Church Clerk. 


MARYLAND 


Havre de Grace, January 5—The mem- 
bers of the Webster Community Christian 
Church enjoy reading The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty and we want you all to know 
that we are succeeding with our new 
church. We have had many difficulties, but 
by working together and with the love of 
God we are succeeding and gaining new 
members all the time. We have a parish 
social every Thursday night which is well 
attended, and which is a financial success 
also. On New Year’s Eve the choir held 
an unusual entertainment called “The Spoon 
Orchestra,” which was so pleasing that they 
have been asked to repeat it. After the en- 


tertainment a box social was held in the 
basement of the church. At 11: 45 all went 
into the church when a most impressive 
watch-night service was held by our min- 
ister, Rev. Milton W. Sutcliff. Sunday 
morning, being the first Sunday in the 
month as well as in the year, communion 
service was held and Rev. Milton W. Sutcliff 
preached a wonderful sermon from the 
text, “Let us go on unto perfection.” Our 
Sunday-school is growing all the time under 
the management of our worthy superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. W. Walker.—HARRIETT E. 
COOLEY. 


WASHINGTON 


Montesano, January 1—The Grays Har- 
bor County Endeavor Rally held at our 
church on Saturday, December 6, proved to 
be a very successful function. Sixty persons 
were present, including members from the 
Disciples’ churches of Aberdeen, Hoquiam, 
and Montesano. The First Christian En- 
deavorers gave their visitors a very hearty 
welcome, and they in turn, entertained us 
with a splendid program of singing, recit- 
ing, ete., all of which was much enjoyed. 
The committee of the Union provided re- 
freshments, and the spirit of general com- 
radeship made the rally a genuine success. 
On Wednesday a combined meeting of our 
woman’s missionary and Ladies’ Aid socie- 
ties was held at the home of Mrs. A. Phil- 
lips. A fairly representative company 
gathered together, and the time was spent 
in educational and business matters. Re- 
freshments brought to a close a very pleas- 
ant meeting. On Sunday, December 21, we 
had our annual Christmas entertainment. 
The young folks, under the able direction of 
Misses Ruse and Repp, presented a very in- 
teresting and instructive program of Christ- 
mas selections, depicting the birth of the 
Savior in the manger, the visit of the Wise 
Men, etce., all of which was much enjoyed 
by an appreciative audience. A collection 
was taken on behalf of the Carversville Or- 
phanage. Our Thank-offering gifts have 
been forwarded through the woman’s mis- 
sionary society. The annual business meet- 
ing of the church was held on December 81, 
when reports of all branches of the work 
were presented and pronounced very satis- 
factory. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. A hearty vote of appreciation was 
given our pastor, Rev. D. C. Loucks, for his 
faithful and untiring spiritual ministrations 
during the year. A little program of sing- 
ing was presented, and refreshments were 
served. Being the last night of 1924 the 
friends decided to hold a watch-night serv- 
ice, so the company did not disperse until 
the old and new years had been rung out and 
in. The impressive service was a conclu- 
sion to a very happy gathering—LINDA L. 
BASTABLE, Church Correspondent. 


Rev. George R. Mell, D. D. 


EORGE R. MELL, son of John C. and 
Catherine Mell, was ‘born on a farm west 
of Cairo, Ohio, September 17, 1854, and 
passed to his reward at his home, 700 S. 
Broadway, Lima, Ohio, December 7, 1924. 
Brother Mell had a long and active career 
as a farmer, business man, an educator, and 
minister of the Christian Church. He has 
been a worker all his life and has sought to 
the limit of his strength and opportunity to 
give a worthy service as he passed through 
the world. From the time he was ordained, 
October 9, 1881, he was in active church 
work until the time he retired about a year 
ago. His individual church membership has 
been with the West Cairo Christian Church 
for fifty-six years.. : 
He leaves to mourn their loss, his wife, 
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one brother, P. T. Mell, and a host of rela- 
tives and friends. 

Funeral services were held at the First 
Christian Church at two p. m., Tuesday, De- 
cember 9, the pastor of the Lima Church, 
Rev. Lovell D. Hammond, in charge. Oth- 
ers having part in the services were Rev. 

. Hance, Rev. G. B. Garner, Rev. G. W. 
Foltz, Rev. Ernest Gilbert, Rev. J. A. Al- 
bright, and Rev. Mr. Reeves of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, a close friend of the 
family. Other ministers were present, in- 
cluding Rev. F. H. Peters, D. D., Rev. S. A. 
Caris, and President A. G. Caris of Defiance 
College. The church was crowded with close 
friends and former parishioners. The serv- 
ice was deeply impressive and conveyed to 
all present the breadth which a grand old 
man was esteemed throughout the bounda- 
ries where he has so faithfully labored. 

L. D. HAMMOND. 


Carversville Christian Orphanage 


Report for December, 1924 


ILLINOIS 
Newton Sunday-school .........cceesecceceees $ 5.76 
Bible Chapel Christian Church ....... seanesed 5.00 
Rev. BR. J. Milian, Newton ...ccccsccscccccecs 1.00 
N. Grove Sunday-school ...........sseeeeees 3.13 
INDIANA 


Missionary Society, Antioch Christian Church.$ 10.00 
Antioch Christian Church 3.50 








Mt. Zion Christian Clmirch ....cccccscccesccs 5.00 
Raintown Sunday-school ........c.eeeeeeeeeee 1.61 
Boonville Christian Church .............e00% 6.00 
ae PRIN 5c ckewaubenhesanens's 10.00 
. M. S., Linn Grove Christian Church.... 5.00 
he Sunday-school ......c.cccccccsccccccce 20.00 
Bethsaida Sunday-school .........0+-eeeeeeeee 1.00 
Liberty Sunday-school ........seeeeeeeceeeees 2.50 
IOWA 
Clemons Christian Church ............s0000% $ 4.34 
KANSAS 
Pleasant Valley Sunday-school ............+. $ 1.86 
Meredith Sunday-school ..........ceseeeeeees 6.20 
MAINE 
3. Berwick and Wells Sunday-school ........ $ 19.65 
First Christian Church, Kittery Point ....... 3.00 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hixville Christian Church ..............2..0. $ 4.06 
Fourth Christian Church, Brownells Corners. . 4.40 
Woman's Guild, New Bedford ..............+5 10.00 
First Christian Church S. S., Pottersville.... 25.00 
West Mansfield Sunday-school .............++ 3.00 
Woman’s Guild, New Bedford, on support of 
SNE CosceSeebassrbhchcebhns se 8525 5seees & 82.51 
South Portsmouth Sunday-school ............ 1.00 
MICHIGAN 
Evergreen Sunday-school ........2.eseeeeeees $ 1.75 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NM St errr ro $ 10.00 
W. M. S., Rye Christian Church ............. 3.65 
NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. John R. Franke, Irvington ............ $ 10.00 
ERE GROTON oo bc 0c secs ccccccccece 24.96 
Rev. J. E. Epright, Milford .............. owe Bee 
First Christian Church, Irvington ......... «+ 100.00 
Lyons Ave. Sunday-school, Irvington ........ 15.25 
Samuel Kerr, Lambertville ..............000- 5.00 
Milford Christian Church ..........seee0.. ee. 85.00 
Locktown Christian Church ..............+.+ 10.50 
S. S. Classes, First Christian Ch., Irvington: 
Mrs. Fannie Tyler, teacher ...... sonseeuee 10.00 
Mrs. Frank Boggotts, teacher ............ 5.00 
Henry Stahle, teacher .............ceeeeeee 8.75 
Miss Myrtle Herrick, teacher ............. 6.50 
Miss Emily Knorr, teacher 7.00 
Mrs. A. F. Dorer, Irvington .. 5.00 
C. E. Society, First Christian Ch., Irvington 10.00 
Lyons Ave. S. S. Classes, Irvington: 
Miles BE, Btemmle, Gentbeer «2.0. ccccccvcescs 5.00 
Miss L. Messig, teacher ..............- a 
a en, Mc. 555 ceganscechesdedbs 6 2.00 
A. WelsteRnok, GONGREP .<ccccccnenccssecese 2.00 
NEW YORK 
Hyde Park Sunday-schocil, Brooklyn ......... 7.00 
S. S. Class, Mrs. Drayer, teacher, Machias.... 1.75 
Arthur H. Bull, Brooklyn ........... ossevsse SD 
Ravena Christian Church ..............0. 4.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Vanderveer Park, Brooklyn 25.00 
Stanfordville Sunday-school, (monthly, three 
nn) EEL ee pebiaves iebwes savew 13.29 
Freehold Sunday-school ...........seseseeees 8.20 
ee I PD an5 ohn no 04e 0004500 5.00 
Clinco S. S. Class, Springfield Dock ........ - 6.00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Becker, Brooklyn ........ 5.00 
N. Rush Christian Church .........seeseeee05 81.62 
Wm. L. Rustin, Brooklyn . 5.00 
New Britain Sunday-school 5.00 
Newfield Christian Church .......... pShasek - 5.00 
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HOLMAN BIBLES 


The Best Editions of the World’s Best Book. 


Durable Flexible Bindings. 


Will Not Break in the Back. 5 





FOR CHILDREN 
yar doneyes BIBLES WITH HELPS 


The text is_self-pro- 
nouncing, by the aid of 
which children can learn 
to pronounce the diffi- 
cult Scripture proper 
names. 





Specimen of Type. 
— mes —— day thero 
arriage,. in 
Cana. “of *Gal'l. lee; and 
the mother of Jé’sus was 


an paautiful sete 
: views of scenes in e 
ee ees lands distributed 
inches, throughout the text. Al- 
so maps of Bible lands in colors. Also 
new Practical Helps to Bible Study, es- 
pecially designed for instructing children 
in scriptural information. 
No. 91, French Seal Leather, overlapping 
round corners, gold edges, gol 


Our PricePostnaid $2.30 
For Adults, Teachers and Preachers 


and all who would study the 
Word of God intelligently this 
edition is unsurpassed. _ The 
type is large, clear Bour- 
fiver Self-Pronouncing, with 

beral space between the words 
and lines, which makes it easy 
to read, 

Size 8 x 5% inches 
Specimen of Type. 

7 From that time Jé’1 
to preach, and to say,” FE 
the kingdom of heaver 








ee eeeerecees 








Containing New Copyrichted 
Helps by the most reliable 
Authorities, a Treasury of 
Biblical Information, Prac- 
tical Comparative Concord- 
ance, Oriental Light on the 
Bible, Four Thousand Ques- 


tions and ADB WOrS, New Col- 
ored Map 
No. 47, ‘Divinity Circuit 


Teachers’ Bible, French Seal 
Leather, red under_ gold 
. Silk Head bands and 


Silkk Marker, Our 
Price—Post Paid $5.00 
RL. Red Letter Teachers’ Bible. 





No. 81. 
The Words of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, Old Testament Passages Alluded to 
24 Christ, p ogy Prophecies Relating to 


in the Old Testament, etc., all 
PRINT E D IN RED. Binding same as de- 
scribed above and same large Self-Pro- 
nouncing type. 
Our Price—Post Paid. $5. 60 
No. 73X. Holman India Paper, ne 
Moroceo, Leather Lined, Silk Sewed, Di- 
vinitv Circuit, round corners, coatataens 
under gold edges, silk head bands and 
silk marker, same type and Helps as 


above. 
Our Price—Post Paid.......... $1 0.65 





For Intermediate S. S. Scholars 


Large Clear Black 
Type, Self-Pro- 
nouncing, contain-~ 
ing Helps to Bible 
Study, 4000 Ques- 
tions and Answers, 
Maps in Colors, and 
Presentation Page. 
A Beautiful Gift 
Bible. 
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Size 7 x 5 inches, 


No, 21. Divinity. Circuit Style, Bound in 
French Seal Leather, round corners, red 
under gold edges, with silk head bands 
and purple silk marker, gold titles, etc. 


Our Price—Post Paid ..........-Dde 


For OLD FOLKS and The HOME 


Specimen of Type 
Holman Home Bible 
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Flexible ies + 


Printed from large Clear Pica Type, 
with Marginal References, Family Record 
and Maps. _ This HOME BIBLE is new 
and very desirable for every day_use, 
containing all the advantages of a Fam- 
ily Bible in a compact size that can be 
easily handled, with Record for Births, 
Marriages and Deaths. The best Bible 
obtainable for old folks who need extra 
large clear print and a light-weight book. 

No. 2014. Durably Bound in French Seal 
Leather, full flexible covers, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges, silk head 
bands and silk marker, gold titles. 


Our Price—Post Paid 
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A Navajo Indian Dance 
BY MISS ELIZABETH HOWSARE 


OMETIME ago, in company with the 

superintendent and his wife, I attended 
my first Apache devil dance; and, being 
somewhat green, I was almost overcome 
with the flickering, glimmering camp-fires, 
the yelping Indian dogs, and the monoto- 
nous tom-toms as the women swayed back 
and forth and the masked devils pantomined 
before the singers. But the greenness did 
not seem to wear off. Other devil dances 
did not make the smell of burning cedar 
or the weird shadows cast on bright colored 
dresses and numberless strands of beads 
less fascinating. 

Last week was my first Navajo cere- 
monial. Arriving late one evening at White 
Cone, a small trading post north of Hol- 
brook, perhaps fifty or sixty miles, we drove 
our interpreter and two Navajo men over 
to the dance near by—and stayed a few min- 
utes ourselves, fighting off the cold and 
weariness of an all-day ride. 

The red of the fires threw into silhouette 
the heads of the men and women, the toss- 
ing heads of the horses, or the rounding 
tops of the wagons pulled around the circle. 
Unlike the Apaches, who camp everywhere, 
the Navajos had arranged their wagons 
around the circle, hobbling their horses else- 
where, but building their camp-fires near 
the wagons. Hence the large circle was 
lighted not by one fire as in the Apache 
country, but by many smaller fires. 

At one end of the large oblong ring was a 
large hogan, made from logs and mud. In 
front, seated on a chair borrowed from the 
trading post, sat the woman who was to 
be cured by this dance. Sore eye, or tra- 
choma, had almost ruined her sight, and the 
medicine man had invited many, many peo- 
ple to help cure her. For nine days they 
had danced. Inside the hogan the medicine 
man had made a large sand-painting. With 
colored sand he had painted a sort of pic- 
ture, which he had just finished that after- 
noon. This was the last evening of the 
dance. 

The dancers were dressed much as the 
Apaches. Some seemed to have on long, 
heavy underwear, others only white paint. 
Instead of: the high wooden headgear worn 
by the Apaches, these dancers wore a close- 
fitting white hood, with eyes and mouth— 
and what seemed to be a bunch of turkey 
feathers standing straight above their fore- 
heads. A ruffle of green cedar was around 
their necks, while long ribbon streamers 
hung down their backs. Each wore a belt 
with large silver disks set with turquoises, 
holding in place a very short red-fringed 


skirt. Navajo moccasins, fastened by sil- 
ver buttons, protected their feet. In their 
hands they carried what sounded and looked 
like empty gourd rattles. Their dance was 
much like the Apache devil dance. Their 
jokers, however, were two men whom they 
called “grandfathers.” These men were 
really dressed, when compared to the dan- 
cers. This was in direct contrast to the 
Apaches, whose dancers are well clothed 
compared to their “fooler” or clown, whose 
wardrobe is very economical, being merely 
a few cedar boughs. 

There was no music at the dance, unless 
the peculiar noises of the dancers could be 
so termed. This may not be the rule at all 
Navajo dances—and perhaps only peculiar 
to this kind—I can say the name, but never 
spell it. It sounds like Ya-bi-chi. 

We returned the next morning in a snow- 
storm for our three Navajos. Seeing the 
little children, the men, and women shiver- 
ing around watery camp-fires, or chasing 
hobbled horses, passing wagons covered 
with snow and desolate hogans, impressed 
upon us the hopelessness and waste of it 
all. Dancing for nine days, presumably to 
cure a sick woman, meanwhile leaving flocks 
of sheep which needed caring for, and pack- 
ing little children for miles in old farm 
wagons through sand storms and snow, are 
not especially uplifting to any race and 
tribe. The fathers had probably left a few 
children, who should have been in school, 
at home to care for the sheep while they 
took the week off. 

It is the same in everything. In speak- 
ing of new ways of developing the country, 
some of the Navajo men said it was all off— 
now that they had to send their children to 
schocl. That is one big difference between 
the red and white men—the white has to 
support his wife and children, while the 
Navajo has his wife and children support 
him. 

Oraibi, Arizona. 


The Pioneer Bathtub 


(CAN you imagine using a bathtub made 

of mahogany? The first bathtub ever 
made in the United States was made of 
this wood. It was seven feet long, four 
feet wide, and weighed seventeen hundred 
and fifty pounds. Adam Thompson, of Cin- 
cinnati, was impressed with this “glorified 
dish pan” when he was traveling abroad and 
straightway designed a bathtub for his own 
home when he returned to America. Here 
in December, 1842, Mr. Thompson enter- 


tained a number of men at dinner. After 
the meal was over, they repaired to the 
attic, where the bathtub stood in state. It 
is said that the guests were so delighted 
with his novelty that three or four cf them 
tried it immediately. 

Of course the fame of this new toilet 
device spread abroad, making both friends 
and enemies for the bathtub. Doctors said 
that it was injurious to the health. The 
city of Philadelphia tried to pass an ordi- 
nance preventing this manner of bathing 
from November until March. It failed to 
carry by only two votes. Virginia laid a 
tax of thirty dollars a year on bathtubs 
and increased the water rates. Thus the 
new wholesale cleanliness was discouraged 
at every turn. Boston definitely forbade the 
use of the “dish pan” except by the advice 
of a physician. 

But the bathtub rose serenely over all 
this opposition. In 1850 it was given hon- 
crable recognition by the Chief Executive 
of the United States. President Fillmore 
had visited Adam Thompson some years be- 
fore and had taken a bath in his bathtub, 
according to George A. Reid, who relates 
the story in the Pennsylvania Magazine. 
He must have approved bf the innovation, 
for he had a tub made of cast iron installed 
in the White House, where it remained until 
the term of Grover Cleveland.—Selected, 


Social Christianity 


Not all people recognize Christianity 
when they meet it in business, or on the 
street, or in forms of government, and in 
halls of legislation. They are familiar with 
consecrated places, and hallowed forms and 
holy tones, not realizing that genuine Chris- 
tianity can wear the secular garb and 
speak the vernacular of the marketplace 
and the street. The writer once examined 
the body of laws which had been passed by 
the general court (the legislature) of 
Massachusetts; and his fair appraisal 
showed that practically every statute was 
Christian in principle, though not one bore 
the Christian name, or was phrased in 
language which suggested the terminology 
of religion. Most people would have said 
of these laws, “Why, these laws are secular, 
purely secular.” But they all expressed, or 
attempted to express, the principles of Je- 
sus,—principles of honesty, equity, justice, 
mercy, compassion, sobriety, good will, and 
the love of man and care of man in the 
great multitude of his needs and relation- 
ships. The essence of legislation today is 
more nearly Christian than ever before, and 
yet the names of legislators give little in- 
dication of Puritan descent or of Protestant 
predilections —Ralph W. Keeler. 


o 


“There is no such thing as standing still 
in this world. Each soul is either a little 
stronger or a little weaker, a little nobler 
or little less noble, a little more self-reliant 
or a little more dependent today than it 
was yesterday.” 
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A Trip to Bermuda 


(Continued from page seven) 


while we were there. It was interesting to 
see that many of the kinds of shrubbery 
that we have in cur yards grow wild in 
Bermuda, and instead of being low shrubs 
there, are like trees fifteen to thirty feet 
high. 

Bananas are the principal fruit of the 
islands. There are a few oranges, lemons, 
avocada pears, and papaws in the gardens 
of some of the country homes. And there 
are a few other most delicious tropical fruits 
peculiar to the islands that I had never seen 
or heard of before. Years ago the islands 
were noted for their fruits, but on account 
of lack of attention, pests, etc., more than 
twenty-five species of fruit have become 
almost extinct within the past fifty years, 
we were told. 

The beaches along the coast are among 
the best in the world. The fine sand bot- 
tom is a great delight to the bathers. The 
temperature of the water is perfect for 
bathing, and the water is so clear that we 
were able to swim out to a depth of ten to 
twenty feet and see the bottom. The blue 
tint of the water is very similar to the 
water cf the Mediterranean. The temper- 
ature of the water is most delightful for 
bathing the year around, we were told. 

The people of Bermuda are among the 
most contented people anywhere to be 
found. There is not a single case of dis- 
tressing poverty on the islands, it is claimed. 
The people are unusually hospitable and 
friendly. The whele life of the island makes 
one feel he is in a different world. About 
sixty-five percent of the population is col- 
ored. The white people are largely English 
and Spanish. Compulsory education down 
through the years, together with the fact 
that the slaves were freed on the islands 
nearly a hundred years before they were in 
the States, accounts for the fact that the 
cclored people of Bermuda are practically 
on a level with the whites intellectually. 
They occupy the servant’s position for the 
most part, though a number of them are 
successful in business. The colored coach- 
men and servants speak unusually good En- 
glish, many of them being high school grad- 
uates. 

The race relations are altogether different 
from what they are here in the States. The 
Negrces treat the whites as their superiors, 
but the whites do not look down upon the 
blacks as being their inferiors. The colored 
people are as well educated, for the most 
part, as the whites, and as courteous and 
polite—always knowing their places and 
keping them. It was a surprise to me to find 
the whites and blacks worshiping together 
in the same aristocratic St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal Church. The rector told me that the 
colored members are as dependable and 
devoted as the white members. I also 
learned that, while the two races worship 
together in some of the churches, there are 
a number of churches for the colored people 
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exclusively and cther churches for the 
whites exclusively. 

The people of both races are unusually 
pleasant and congenial—quiet, sociable, and 
honest. It is declared that there have been 
only two murders committed on the islands 
in the past fifty years. Many of the homes 
in the towns and in the country have no 
locks on the doors. And the islands boast 
of having the least crime, and less thievery 
than any place in the world with a like 
population. When I asked the coachman if 
the banana growers were not afraid to leave 
their orchards unprotected with fences along 
the road, he smilingly replied that “none of 
the Bermudans would bother, and that no 
one but a tourist would steal bananas.” 

These beautiful islands give opportunity 
for perfect rest. The scenery and the peo- 
ple offer such a contrast to what is found 
anywhere else in the world. The climate is 
ideal, the ocean breezes refreshing, the sun- 
shine beautiful, and the skies fair. A trip 
to these interesting islands is abundantly 
worth while. I know of no better place 
anywhere for one to go for genuine rest and 
recuperation. As long as we live we shall 
feel grateful for the kindness of our church 
in extending us the courtesy of the trip. 

Dover, Delaware. 


Call the Roll 


WHEN you are tempted to think lightly 

of the value of our foreign-born popu- 
lation reflect on these carefully collected 
facts about their contribution to this coun- 
try: 

Fought for America: Thousands fought 
for America in the Civil War and in the 
Spanish War, and over one million of for- 
eign birth and parentage served under our 
flag in the World War. 

Feed America: They bake one-half of 
our bread; refine one-half of our sugar, and 
do more than three-fourths of the work in 
our meat-packing industries. 

Build America: They mine and manu- 
facture three-fourths of the tron for our 
ships, buildings, machinery, and railroads. 

Keep America Warm: They mine nearly 
three-fourths of the coal that fills our fur- 
naces, runs our mills, gives us light and 
transportation. 

Clothe America: They manufacture 
three-fourths of our clothing and nearly 
one-half of our silks, woolens, and shoes. 

Carry America: Railroads would not be 
safe nor could streets be used if it were not 
for them—one-half of the maintenance work 
is done by them. 

' Save in America: The American Bank- 
ers’ Association says they own $4,000,000,- 
000 in savings and the Postal Savings Bank 
has over $150,000,000 credited to more than 
750,000 depositors. 

Succeed in America: About one man in 
every ten in the list of prominent Ameri- 
cans in “Who’s Who in America” is foreign 
born. 

Play for America: They have taught us 
nearly all of our folk songs and given us 
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to give. 
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nearly three-fourths of our orchestras, and 
their compatriots write nearly all of our 
music. 

Become Americans: They become Ameri- 
cans not by force but by education and 
meeting native Americans, who believe in 
“Charity for all, and malice towards none.” 
—Selected. 

o 


First, life is a success because the skies 
are bright and the whole world is beautiful. 
Then life is a failure because every joy is 
in danger of disappointment, and every con- 
fidence may prove untrue. Then life is a 
success again because through disappoint- 
ment and deceit it still has power to make 
a man pure and strong. He who has de- 
lighted in the outside pleasures and then 
bowed down in misery because they dis- 
appeared, rises up at last and stands upon 
his feet when he discovers that God has a 
far deeper purpose about him than to keep 
him gay and cheerful, and that is to make 
him good; and with that deepest intention 
no accident can interfere; with that dis- 
covery all his despair disappears, and a 
self-respect, which is full of hope and ready 
for intelligence, comes in its place.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

o 


It’s a great thing to be forgiven—to be 
back in the old seat by the hearth-fire, the 
old score wiped off the slate, the heavy 
heart lightened, the Father smiling gently 
into your eyes. But there’s something more 
and yet better—to be cleaned up inside; the 
bad taken out, and burned out, and a new 
clean inside put in you. Jesus does both, 
though it cost him his life to do it.—J. H. 
Jowett. 











